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Mankinp are divided into two great classes — censurers and eulo- 
gists. The former are disposed to regard only the errors in all con- 
duct, and the defects of every production; while the latter raise 
their hands and open their eyes in undiluted admiration of all that 
can lay the slightest claim to praise. Upon the efforts which have 
been made by the learned to systematize and perfect language, the 
medium of our daily intercourse and prerequisite to all mental cul- 
ture or social amelioration, these classes have, as in other things, 
displayed their distinctive propensities. The eulogists have deemed 
each new grammar or dictionary a ve plus ultra of order and perfec- 
tion, after which it was needless to wish and impossible to hope for 
any farther advances in the science of philology. The censurers, 
including all those who had some darling theory to promote for 
fame’s sake, or some rival work to popularize for lucre, have thought 
all previous treatises but the imperfect and clumsy efforts of chil- 
dren, babbling their confused ideas in tangled language, or the prate 
of parrots, repeating without understanding the pratings of their 
parrot predecessors. 

The authors of grammars and the compilers of dictionaries have 
no doubt been like other writers, varying widely in their abilities 
and in the comparative merits of their works. I shall not assume 
the invidious task of pointing out the meritorious or stigmatizing the 
worthless; a task far above my acquirements, and which he only 
could fittingly perform who should have pursued those branches 
with the same zeal and to the same extent with the subjects of his 
criticism, and without having incapacitated his judgment by being a 
rival author. If my suffrage could add aught to the reputation of 
that distinguished veteran in learning, I might particularize Web- 
ster’s Dictionary as, in my poor opinion, by far the most able in our 
language. He however who should characterize it as imperfect, 
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would characterize it rightly, and, absolutely speaking, might predi- 
cate the same of the best dictionary that has been or can be pro- 
duced. If the doctrine of Pythagoras be true, and the soul of the 
erudite lexicographer shall be reproduced two hundred years from 
this, an infant mind developing itself in an infant body, he will find 
his present work a very insufficient interpreter to his second youth, 
of the conversation and writings of that age. He will be induced 
in his second manhood to publish a new edition of his dictionary, 
with an accession of at least ten thousand new words, a mark of 
obsoleteness affixed to ten thousand old ones, and a totally different 
explanation of many of our present terms. Our dictionaries then 
are imperfect, and I shall attempt in my subsequent remarks to show 
that they must always be so, since, if true to their purpose, they 
must always be the varying exponents of an ever-flowing quantity. 
Their compilers, however, have usually fallen far below that 
grade of perfection which can be reached; some from being too 
ignorant, and some from being too learned. The former were of 
course incompetent to the task, and the latter frequently allowed 
their learning to oversway their judgment. When great erudition 
is not checked and sobered by as great good sense, it will run away 
with its possessor, and hurry him into a land like Milton’s Limbo: a 
land of visions, theories, and nonsense. Inflated with the pride of 
knowledge, some men are determined to display it on all occasions, 
and where diffidence and humility would guide them into the path 
of truth, their vanity and arrogance involve them in the mazes of 
error. If an English word could with equal plausibility be derived 
from the Sanscrit and the French, they would prefer to derive it 
from the Sanscrit, as giving a more exalted idea of their amazing 
lingual acquirements. Could they draw it from the Hottentot, or 
import it from among the ourang-outangs of Borneo, they would 
doubtless be yet more highly delighted; for then the crowds in the 
pit would stare in still more ludicrous astonishment at the friskings 
of these learned Punchinellos, and even the critics in the boxes 
would clap their hands and shout, ‘ What prodigies are these!’ 
Sometimes these savans will discover a slight similarity in the forms 
or sounds of two languages — say the Castilian and the Gelic —as 
of course among the infinite diversities of distinct tongues there 
will also be some resemblances. Then they disjoint and recompose 
the languages; they search among old convents for mouldering 
palimpsests, and copy Runic characters from enigmatic slabs; they 
collate black-letter poems, and ransack fabulous histories, and when 
they do not find facts they invent them; till at last they fasten 
together a swbscus, or dove-tailed argument, somewhat of the follow- 
ing nature: ‘These languages bear an evident affinity with each 
other; therefore the two nations which spoke them must have been 
tribes of the same family; and it being shown that the two nations 
were homogeneous, it follows that their languages were off-shoots of 
one and the same stock.’ And thus these ‘learned Thebans’ dream 
their lives away in theorizing fact out of countenance and turning 
common sense upside down. 
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Many complaints have been made of the incorrect derivations 
given by Junius, Johnson, Richardson, and others, and some of them 
in very truth are ludicrously frivolous. But they all seem to have 
labored under a mistake, into which scholars more learned than they 
have fallen —the mistake of supposing a// words to be derivatives, 
and of thinking the most far-fetched and painful derivation the most 
correct one. The ducus a non lucendo principle of etymology has too 
long been prevalent. It arose from and has been perpetuated by 
the idea that the roots of all words are to be found either in living 
dialects or in those languages which have died from the lips but still 
live in the records of mankind. But there have been hundreds of 
tribes whose very languages were exterminated with themselves. 
How many words must have prevailed in the numerous colonies of 
Greece and Tyre! How many among the myriad communities 
which the Romans subdued, changing their customs, abolishing their 
laws, and annihilating even their words! Any one who will con- 
sult Varro, Servius, Priscian, and other Roman etymologists and 
commentators, will discover that the Romans borrowed very many 
terms from the Latin states, which they incorporated in their repub- 
lic, and will infer that they left thousands more of which we have 
neither trace nor record. The same may be gathered from the 
scholiasts in relation to the tribes of Greece. He who passes from 
the fragments of the love-lorn Sappho, or the speeches of Beotians 
in Aristophanes, to the hexameters of Homer or the treatises of 
Plutarch, will almost think himself among another people and lis- 
tening to another language. What has become of the Coptic, 
Pheenician, and Numidian tongues? And if, as is alas! too probable, 
the men of the forest shall be extirpated from our broad land, their 
patrimonial possession, how many of their expressions will survive 
their own extinction? A few of their melodious appellatives will 
still continue to distinguish our rushing rivers and our inland lakes; 
but the last tones of their spoken language will soon float over the 
blue Pacific, and expire with the death-song of their race. Even in 
those languages which have stood the shock of so many revolutions, 
thousands of terms passed out of use and vanished from existence 
before the art of printing could seize and perpetuate them. Un- 
doubtedly vast numbers of our words had their origin among those 
dialects which are now extinct, and great numbers more are the 
obsolete terms of tongues which are still spoken. How is it possi- 
ble to discover the primitives of such words as these? They have 
flowed down to us through wars, migrations, revolutions, extermina- 
tions. Their course is too circuitous and perplexed to trace. Their 
fountain is in a land of fable and darkness, and the lips of those 
who could enlighten us are sealed for ever. 

Our language, particularly, is a congeries of all others. It is a 
universal congress, where all the tongues of the earth have sent 
their representatives; a lingual emporium, a verbal rag-market; a 
dialectic Vanity-Fair ; a grand carnival of languages, where masks 
from every nation with parti-colored garments and discordant tones 
greet and embrace each other, crossing and intertwining through the 
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mazes of a grotesque and monstrous harlequinade. If any one be 
dissatisfied with these comparisons, and is not disposed to style it a 
dictionary of quotations, or a many-tongued chameleon, or a Botany 
Bay of phrases, he may call it what it really is — an any thing and 
every thing at once. If the concourse of strangers at Jerusalem on 
the Pentecostal day were astonished at hearing each his own patrial 
dialect from the cloven tongues of the apostles, much more might a 
delegation from the various subdivisions of the Adamitic family be 
amazed at the polyglott attainments of an Englishman, in whose 
conversation ‘ Parthians, Medes, and Elamites,’ Frenchmen, Turks, 
and Bramins, would find their ears saluted by the familiar words of 
their own fields and fire-sides. 

The causes of this mixed and incongruous character are many 
and complicated. In the first place, England, the country of our 
origin and nursery of our language, has been four times partially or 
wholly subjugated by continental invaders. After the original set- 
tlement of the island, by whomever it was made, and subsequently 
to its occupancy by the Gauls and Belge, it bowed successively to 
the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman yokes. The Anglo-Saxons, 
two confederate Low-Dutch tribes, speaking a dialect akin to nearly 
all the tongues of northern Europe, laid the first and strongest stra- 
tum of our present language on the bare British soil; but each sub- 
sequent deluge of invasion left behind its retiring tide a deep 
formation of foreign and alluvial earth. The Normans particularly 
contributed a large share of this adscititious richness, and there is 
historical evidence that their semi-French was long the dominant 
language of the court, the pulpit, and the bar. These causes alone 
would be sufficient to impart to the English language a very hetero- 
geneous character. But in the second place, the extreme simplicity 
of our language, the straight-forwardness of its syntax, and the 
almost utter absence of inflected forms, open a wide door for the 
admission of foreigners. Then the truly catholic liberality, or rather 
the lawlessness of utter anarchy, whereby it permits to every part 
of speech all possible varieties of termination, and to every letter 
all conceivable diversities of sound, removes every obstacle to their 
unrestricted introduction. The British, moreover, have sprinkled 
their colonies in almost every latitude and longitude of the globe ; 
and if some of these expatriated children have proved rebellious to 
their mother’s civil sceptre, they have all been restive beneath the 
chastenings of her literary rod. From the crop of sturdy rebels 
which have grown up in their wild plantations, they have even sent 
some to swell the ranks of the disaffected in their maternal land. 
Next, the kindred nations of the Americans and English have 
prosecuted a more extended commerce than any other nations in 
any age, and, together with the commodities of foreign countries, 
have introduced their names. They have likewise pursued a greater 
number of the different branches of learning, science, and art, than 
any other people; and this has caused a great influx of foreign 
words, of terms compounded of Greek roots, and of new extrac- 
tions from the Latin. John Bull and Brother Jonathan are both odd 
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even to strangeness; and if the previous utterance of all that can 
easily be said or thought of has left them little but the repetition of 
old remarks, they are determined to muffle them in a disguise so 
fantastic as to defy detection. The lateness of their accession into 
the fraternity of nations has given them but a younger brother's por- 
tion on the outskirts of the family estate. Yet would they dig 
beneath the surface of their uninviting soil, they would light upon 
beds of rude but priceless diamonds, which might purchase the 
boasted primogeniture of Greece, and out-glitter all the jewelry of 
Rome. But instead of drawing laborious wealth from their own 
exhaustless mines, they now prefer the ill-assorted riches of marau- 
ders, and descending on the fertile plains beneath, levy black-mail 
on their opulent and gentlemanly kinsmen. 

In this manner historical causes, assisted by caprice, pedantry and 
affectation, have rendered our language a nation of outlaws, a con- 
gregation of aliens. And though in case of emergency these immi- 
grants increase our resources, yet their presence is usually needless 
and their numbers are always cumbersome. Now whenever we 
can trace the devious course these fugitives have taken, it is well to 
credit them in our dictionaries to their proper source. But if their 
disguises baffle our scrutiny, let us not torture ourselves and them 
with vain inguiries. On such words I have seen as ludicrous bur- 
lesques as if I were to derive the English eye from the Latin oculus. 
Thus: oculus, ovculus, eiculus, eicul, etc, et, eye. Or hand from manus. 
Thus: manus, mandus, handus, hand ; or thus: (for it is immaterial 
to the etymologist how he attains his end, provided he do attain it:) 
manus, hanus, han, hand. <A reader unfamiliar with the infatuating 
tendency of etymological investigations would be lost in amaze- 
ment were he suddenly admitted to the interior of a modern lan- 
guage-factory, and enabled to comprehend the movements of the 
fancy-loom, tearing up the tissues of previous weavers, and forming 
from the woof of conjecture and the warp of theory a flimsy tex- 
ture of affiliated language. I can illustrate the details of the pro- 
cess by a reference to the word /eague, the etymology of which has 
been much contested. Some have derived it from the Celtic ec, 
and some have resorted to other branches of the northern family of 
languages. Dissatisfied with all these derivations, the erudite 
Johannes Logomachus traces it to the Latin gare, to bind, because, 
most probably, (a favorite expression of the theorists,) the ancient 
measurers of land were accustomed to indicate the direction and 
termination of the league by a line bound from post to post, as we 
read in Herodotus that such distances were measured among the 
old Egyptians by scheni or ‘ropes.’ The erudite Schwartzbuchstab 
Wortfechter surmises that the root is 4go, a ‘ spade,’ since, no doubt, 
‘spades’ were employed in digging the earth, where the league- 
stones were to be placed. Trismegistus Haarspalter rather conjec- 
tures the root to be the Latin /egare, through /egatus, Italian legato, 
because, perhaps, the Papal /egates in their embassies from court to 
court computed their journeys by these distances, as Xenophon 
informs us the ancient Persian kings were wont to estimate their 
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royal progress by stathmz and parasangs. In addition to all these 
illustrious suppositions, Charles Polygon imagines the true origin of 
the word league to.be found in the bald English dg, since in those 
early days the distance was undoubtedly paced off, and pacing is 
done with the legs ; etc., etc., etc. 

This sketch may seem too farcical to be true. It is in one sense 
imaginary ; that is to say, the last four derivations are of my own 
invention. But it is no caricature. The figures are drawn from life, 
and every one who is at all familiar with the etymological lucubra- 
tions of the learned, will instantly recognize the truthfulness of the 
coloring. I could soon adduce thousands of etymological freaks 
from the works of very learned authors, with whose names I will 
not cumber these pages; freaks which I might call ludicrous, but that 
they are too childish, too frivolous to laugh at. And the truth is, 
that any work which shall attempt to trace a// words to their roots, 
will be deformed by hosts of derivations which ingenuity may ren- 
der plausible, but common sense will scout. Who can tell the ori- 
gin of one half the cant expressions that figure in the London flash 
dictionaries? Yet many of them will find their way into general 
use. Who can tell how provincialisms become national, and collo- 
quialisms grow dignified, and solecisms are converted into estab- 
lished idioms? Who can show us the parentage of humbug, and of 
a hundred other upstarts, some of which will undoubtedly become 
classical? Sometimes they pass from the higher classes to the 
lower, and sometimes the patricians borrow them of the plebeians. 
They come no one knows whence; they travel no one knows how. 
Every body admits them because every body else does, and this 
universal admission soon gives them an undisturbed title to citizen- 
ship in the republic of letters; a republic, by the way, consisting 
like ours of twenty-six states; a clear proof that we are the most 
literary people in the world! Plainly then the etymological depart- 
ment of our dictionaries can never be complete. 

It is, moreover, a matter of very trifling importance whether we 
discover or not the origin of ordinary terms, such as league, field, 
whiz, fly, etc., unless this should form a part of a great, philosophi- 
cal, and consistent system of philology, and be auxiliary to the dis- 
covery of the parent-language, and the principles and manner of its 
formation. But this destderatum, the day-dream of the theorist and 
prayer of the cosmopolite, is now a hope too desperate to indulge. 
Of what advantage then would it be if the lexicographer were to 
show us that the word ‘ barbarous’ by its primal import should merely 
signify ‘ foreign, and can with no more propriety be employed in the 
sense of ‘savage’ than the Italians can use the word ‘pelegrino, 
which also originally meant ‘ foreign,’ to denote any thing ‘ admira- 
ble’ or ‘fine?’ Of what great utility to show that ‘ prevent’ from its 
composition should signify to ‘ precede, and ‘let’ from its first accep- 
tation should mean to ‘ hinder, and to refer for authority to the Bible, 
the ‘ well of English undefiled?’ Suppose they could succeed in 
an attempt to prove that ‘pedant’ is derived from the Icelandic 
name for an ‘owl,’ and ‘theorist’ from the Chaldaic expression for 
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an ‘ass?’ Would the clearest demonstration of these statements 
induce us to change or modify our present understanding and appli- 
cation of these words? The meaning of our ordinary expressions 
is already irrevocably settled by use: 


Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


Irrevocably, I mean, with one grand restriction ; for use itself, ‘ which 
sits high over all, sole arbiter, can revoke and unsettle them at will. 
Not all the academies in the world can roll back the tide of custom, 
or divert it from, or confine it in its time-worn channels. They may 
define the past and decide on the present significations of words, 
but can never control their future meanings. Not all the literati in 
America and Europe, whether singly or combined, can resist the 
sway of that silent power which is gradually swinging our language 
from its ancient moorings. Usage is a law to them as well as to 
the populace whom they would instruct, and like that populace, they 
must bow toits mandates. The French Academy, the most enlight- 
ened body that ever sat in judgment upon language, and composed 
of the most distinguished savans of all the kingdom, convened in 
solemn conclave, and published their unanimous decision on the 
orthography, pronunciation, and construction of their native tongue. 
That tongue, they thought, had attained a sufficiently high degree 
of copiousness, regularity, purity, and polish, to be stereotyped as 
the overruling, unalterable law. They could form no ideas which 
they could not express in their vernacular with ease and precision, 
and they supposed that posterity likewise could have no occasion to 
enlarge that abundant vocabulary, or modify that perspicuous syn- 
tax. A self-constituted legislature, they idly dreamed that their 
enactments would form the inviolable constitution of succeeding 
legislatures. Yet even the edict of that influential assembly, backed 
as it was by a criticism that scowled annihilation on all who trod not 
in the footsteps of the Gallic classics, failed to fix and perpetuate 
the features of their language, and render what was orthodox in the 
reign of ‘ Louis le Grand’ the unalterable standard of propriety for 
all future ages. The failure might have sprung from causes that 
are every where in existence and always in operation. For even 
had society still continued in its old and drowsy round, /’ancien 
régime would have soon discovered that though gold might silence the 
remonstrances of justice, and the Bastile stifle the mutterings of the 
oppressed, no briberies could suppress the upspringing of the self- 
born thought, and no penal inflictions determine the form of its 
expression. The rebels against grammatical order would soon 
become so numerous and bold as to set authority at defiance, while 
the statute of prohibition would remain a lifeless letter, and bills of 
attainder be but an empty process. The sanhedrim of critics, con- 
voked in each successive age, would be compelled by their subject- 
rulers to grant a general amnesty, and by a Janus-faced law, of 
retrospective and prospective operation, at once to indemnify the 
traitor and legalize the treason. But the Academy itself laid and 
fixed the train for the explosion of their own edifice. Many of its 
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members generated new ideas and presented them in startling com- 
binations, and the powerful elements whereby they undermined the 
social fabric might well be expected to bring their own labors to the 
ground amidst the general downfall. And the revolution came, 
rending, shattering, anarchical, chaotic; when it seemed that the 
genius of Destruction, no longer content with the partial havoc of 
his humbler emissaries, had himself leaped from his throne in hell 
upon the shuddering earth. That revolution, so prolific in other and 
more important changes, rolled in a tide of novel terms and unau- 
thorized constructions, and the ‘laudatores temporis acti’ among the 
French, the worshippers of their Augustan-age, now complain in 
the bitterness of grief that the language adorned by the grandeur 
of Corneille, the pathos of Racine, and the humor of Moliére, is 
adulterated, dishonored, and well nigh undone, 

Much less then can we hope to secure against change a language 
spoken by a race so whimsical and erratic as the Anglo-Saxons. 
The attempt is praiseworthy, yet can never be but partially success- 
ful. Our embankments may contribute feebly and for a time to stay 
the wearings of the tide; but the restless and chainless waters will 
soon overleap all our defences, and bury all our landmarks. We 
are changing; society is changing; the whole world is in the pro- 
cess of mutation; and do we hope that with new ideas and new 
relations our words will remain immutable? Words are the atmos- 
phere through which ideas are seen. But those ideas color that 
atmosphere, and when ¢deas of a new nature and complexion appear, 
can the mediwm remain unchanged? Even while I write, the lan- 
guage is shifting; our foot-hold is sliding away; old terms are pass- 
ing off; new ones are ushered in. Ignorance, fashion and learning, 
all contribute their quota to this work of innovation. Each fresh 
invention in mechanics, each new discovery in science, either 
extends and alters the meaning of an old word, or introduces a new 
one. Sometimes the secondary sense banishes the primary signifi- 
cation, and in process of time a third application usurps the place of 
both. When a great genius has clothed ‘thoughts that breathe’ in 
‘words that burn, he has endowed the words themselves with a 
fresh significance, and thenceforward they have an added sanctity 
and loveliness in our eyes. We associate the coloring which he 
uses with the object which he paints, and each lends the other a 
reflected charm. In this way some words come to be poetical, 
acquiring a different character and a more elevated meaning. On 
the other hand, long use sometimes depreciates the value of a word 
as a medium of expression, and alters its application. Fashion, by 
a silent and irresistible influence, of which we can neither discover 
the beginning nor trace the progress, brands the term with the stigma 
of coarseness; it is abominated by the fastidious and eschewed by 
the affected ; it descends to the lower ranks of life, and is there vul- 
garized, corrupted and lost. 

From these considerations it is evident that the most important 
portion of our dictionaries, the department of definition, can never 
attain a character of precision, or hold forth a promise of permanence. 
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The same might be inferred from philosophical considerations, from 
adverting to the very constitution of our being, and the actual and 
necessary nature of language itself. Language is the mirror of 
thought, and thought constitutes the features of the mind. Now 
our thoughts combine themselves in forms of infinite complexity, 
and many of them are obscure and undefinable as the phantoms of 
the wizard’s glass. As no mirror can shadow forth a clear and defi- 
nite image of a dim and shifting object, so language can never rep- 
resent our thoughts with an exact identity of shape and hue. The 
assertion of St. Paul, that ‘we here see through a glass darkly, 
though employed by him in reference only to our vision of sacred 
subjects, may be applied with equal truth to the perceptions and 
sensations of our entire intellectual and spiritual being. Our individ- 
uality is surrounded by the mists of prejudice ; a condensation of 
vapors, through which even the light of those truths that interest not 
our feelings struggles with but feeble beams. Ideas, then, in pass- 
ing from our own minds to the minds of others, must suffer a double 
refraction ; for they traverse two atmospheres thick with the clouds 
of passion and heavy with the grossness of matter. Were the 
immaterial portion of our being a pure and unclouded intellect, our 
perceptions would be clear, and language might perhaps delineate 
them with palpable distinctness. Our ideas would be so many lim- 
nings of colorless objects; geometrical figures, enclosed by fixed 
lines of demarcation, with their forms and magnitudes discernible 
ata glance. Or were our intellects to precede our passions in their 
developement, their superior energy might resist or rectify the delu- 
sions of the latter. But even in early youth our souls attain to full- 
grown life, while our minds are still imbecile in strength and impotent 
of movement, gazing on the rising sun of Truth with feeble vision, 
and walking up the hill of Science with tottering steps. Our con- 
ceptions are the creatures of external impulse, and our understand- 
ings are the slaves of our terrors, our longings, and our hopes. Our 
ideas of material or immaterial things are not copies minutely faith- 
ful to their prototypes, but rather, like our own spirits, are enveloped 
in a carnal and ever-changing body. Our feelings define our new- 
born thoughts with their own shifting outlines, and imagination con- 
verts the simple distinctness of the figure into the rich confusion of 
the painting, baptizing it in the colors of the rainbow. 

It is this coalition of the intellect and the imagination, this coope- 
rative action of the judgment and the passions, that occasions most 
of our actual errors in reference both to things and to words, and 
most of our dissensions upon them when presented to our contem- 
plation under apparently the very same aspects. For although our 
original idiosyncrasies, and the prejudices of education, together 
with the individual peculiarities in the history of our interior and 
exterior lives may be thought the sources of most of these disagree- 
ments, yet as the imagination will be found to have an overmaster- 
ing coéfliciency in the procreation of our thoughts, so will it be the 
mainspring of our various and conflicting opinions. Let us take a 
familiar illustration. 
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Suppose that the instruments of our bodily sight were of different 
substance and diverse organization. Suppose that the right eye 
were of a variable convexity, adapting itself to the proximity of the 
object, so that, the rays proceeding therefrom always meeting in the 
same focus, the eye could behold it, however near or however 
distant, with the same distinctness; that its humors were perfectly 
transparent, so that the rays should find no obstacle to their trans- 
mission; of the same density with the intervening air, that they 
might pass unrefracted, and colorless, that they might suffer no 
change of hue; that its pupil were of an eagle strength, directing 
an unswerving gaze at the Sun himself, and drinking health and 
vigor from the intensity of his light; that objects were painted on 
its retina in their natural position, and that the optic nerve leading 
to the brain were a perfect conductor of all impressions, being itself 
passionless and unimpressible. Imagine on the other hand that the 
left eye were also of a varying convexity, yet varying not according 
to the distance of objects, but according to their apparent strangeness 
or beauty, so as to belittle all the unattractive and invest all the 
striking with a character of vastness; that its humors were partially 
opaque and deeply colored, so that the rays in their transmission 
would be largely refracted and acquire an adventitious tinge; that 
its pupil were weak, overdazzled by the brightness of day, and 
looking forth with pleasure only in the indistinctness of twilight; 
that objects were pictured on its retina in an inverted position; and 
lastly, that its optic nerve were itself replete with life and sensibility, 
forever thrilling with delight or quivering with anguish. With what 
truth or distinctness could the impressions of external objects be 
conveyed to the brain by the agency of these twin organs, united in 
office, yet different in nature and dissonant in action? But suppose 
farther that this left eye should be in constant and powerful opera- 
tion from very infancy, gazing on the outward world with eager 
vision, and imprinting on the brain pictures of objects distorted from 
their true proportions and gaudy with fictitious hues; while the 
other should open slowly to the light, and be years in acquiring the 
promptitude of familiar habit, and the energy of its predestined 
power. Would the two organs ever become equally coéfficient in 


. their ministrations to the brain? Would not the left eye occasion 


optical errors too strong and too inveterate ever to be overcome? 
Would it not still continue to swell the dwarfish to the gigantic, and 
reduce the colossal to the pygmean? And suppose yet farther, that 
in different individuals these organs were endlessly different in their 
construction, powers, and qualities, and in the respective periods 
and degrees of their developement. How infinitely various would 
be the pictures of natural objects conveyed through the eyes to the 
several brains of men! 

Now in applying this illustration, if we remember that our spiritual 
vision is through the agency of a dual unity of organs, the right 
organ being the intellect, and the left the imagination with the pas- 
sions, the parallel will be complete throughout. And from the 
cooperating yet conflicting agency of these confederate antagonists, 
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and the preponderant influence of the first-born and the strongest 
arise those optical illusions of the mind, which no exertions of the 
judgment can rectify and no teachings of experience dispel. 

There are many words in our living language, words too of daily 
and most familiar use, to which no lexicographer can affix a definite 
and satisfactory meaning, and whose differences from other and 
apparently equivalent terms, no synonymist can explain. Their 
sense is too delicate and volatile for the touch. No combination of 
terms will imbody their force. They have no twin-brethren, and 
in whatever substitute, the expressiveness, the character, the life of 
the features is extinguished. Their nicety of meaning can be gained 
from no synonymous word, nor synonymous phrase, nor from any 
thing short of long experience and multiplied examples. Look at the 
word ‘gaunt.’ The dictionaries will tell you it means ‘thin, slender, 
lean, meagre. But the peculiar force of ‘gaunt’ is not to be found 
in any or all of these. J is a picture, and they are a description. 
In none of them do you see the large, bony frame, with its jagged, 
skeleton outline. ‘Thin’ and ‘slender’ are by far too delicate 
expressions. ‘Lean’ has not its rude energy. ‘ Meagre,’ a deriva- 
tion from Latin through the French, has not the honest bluntness of 
our mother-tongue, and if it had, falls far short of ‘ gaunt’ in strong 
significance. And if no one of these will singly express the true 
idea, certainly all combined will fail to do so. They rather confuse 
than strengthen the impression. This and a thousand similar 
expressions in our language are indefinable, impalpable ; you cannot 
chain them; they ooze between your fingers and vanish from your 
grasp. And much more impossible will it be to seize the delicate 
shades of meaning in the words of a foreign, or a dead language. 
They rise above each other in infinite gradations, and are separated 
by intervals of distinction invisible to any but a native eye. Among 
modern tongues this is particularly true of the particles in the 
Italian. There are hundreds of little words in Greek to which in 
many of their connections and uses the ripest scholar can attach no 
definite English meaning. In the eighty-first line of the first book 
of the ‘ Iliad’ are six of those particles so combined that they would 
have puzzled Porson to translate with fidelity, and probably Homer 
himself to express in other language of perfect equivalence. Many 
careless readers even among the learned have soothed their indo- 
lence by imagining that they were mere expletives; that is, words 
of no particular import, and thrown in only to fill up what Bulwer 
terms ‘the porosities of language,’ and give the sentence an agree- 
able fulness and rotundity! Preposterous idea! Every one of 
them had its distinct significance, perceptible, if not tangible, and 
real, if undefinable; and the existence in that language of so many 
connective particles whereby to demark every minutest shade of 
denial or assertion, is one among many arguments of its great supe- 
riority over every other tongue. 

But that imaginative faculty of which I spoke above, exerts itself 
especially in boyhood in attaching to many things a host of qualities 
and to many words a comprehensiveness of meaning which they 
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do not intrinsically possess, and which they have not in the eyes of 
others. Receiving their form and substance from the character of 
our first impressions, they bear with different individuals a signifi- 
eance of greater or less intensity, of wider or narrower compass. 
Such are the expressions ‘grim,’ ‘ ghastly,’ etc., with a long train of 
their terrible kindred; expressions associated with our early ter- 
rors, With our first ideas of death, of supernatural agencies, and the 
mysteries of the spirit-land. They are inseparably linked with our 
earliest emotions of awe and wonder; with the ghostly tales of the 
nursery and the searing dreams of childhood; with stories of giants, 
cannibals, and vampyres ; with accounts of withered hags and dark 
enchanters ; with legends of midnight murder, and black, unmen- 
tionable deeds; with faces of the dead, peering pale and awful 
through the darkness, and with all the shapeless and incongruous 
bugbears that curdled our blood and hushed our very heart’s pulsa- 
tions with the weight of horror, till, cowering close beneath the 
bed-clothes, we cried ourselves to sleep. 

There are other words, which in the ears of some are prosaic, 
trivial or unmeaning, while with others among us they are the 
hieroglyphics of a wondrous language; the key-notes to all that is 
pure and lovely and sublime. They are united in an intertwining 
coalescence with the happiest and holiest feelings of our happiest 
and holiest hours. They are the names of Love and Poetry, and 
all those charmed words that talk to us of the stars and the sun- 
shine, of the blue sky and the rolling ocean, and of Youth and 
Gladness, moving hand in hand through an Eden-world of fra- 
grance, melody, and flowers. That Love, which in the minds of 
some is a gross and low-born passion, with others of us signifies the 
melting of being into being, the sweet outstretching of the arms from 
soul to soul. Poetry is with some a synonyme of ranting folly, 
worthy only of a lunatic asylum, while with us it is indeed ‘a glori- 
ous birth;’ the essence of all high philosophy, and prompter of all 
brave endeavors; the fountain of every virtuous action and impulse 
of every rational desire. These were the potent wizards who, on 
our first awaking from the blank of nothingness, anointed our eyes, 
enabling us to gaze on the face of Nature and obtain sweet glimp- 
ses of the world within, while the beautiful rushed in upon our 
souls, gush on gush, till rapt, subdued, delirious, we fell into a 
trance and dreamed that we were gods. These enchanters never 
revisit us in after years, but they come attended by a retinue of 
spirits — their ancient ministering train —and as their thrilling tones 
again vibrate through our being, whole tribes of slumbering emo- 
tions start up rejuvenescent and immortal in our hearts. They 
replenish for the lips of manhood the exhausted cup of joy, and 
rekindle in the breast of age the extinguished fires of youth. They 
unseal the fountains of our early tenderness, and for the brief season 
of their presence transport us backward to the palaces of Fairy- 
land, where once we laughed in delicious merriment and melted in 
yet more delicious tears. Time may have rolled his oblivious 
waters over all our spring-time feelings; Experience, the sneering 
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demon, may have exorcised our spirits with his cold disenchant- 
ments; yet on the reappearance of the true Magician, we find that 
his words have still their wonted power; that their mystic charac- 
ters are indelibly engraven on our hearts; and no lapse of years 
can efface that first impression, no bitterness of conviction dissolve 
that early spell. They league themselves with all our hopes and 
all our memories; they compress into the compass of a moment the 
essence of a life; and running from hand to hand along the chain 
of hours, they quicken each torpid link in the series of feelings, and 
shoot, like an electric thmill, through all that rises from the cradle to 
the grave. According to the several admixtures of poetry and 
passion in our constitutions, so do these talismanic words rise in 
infinite gradations of significance; and what dictionary shall affix 
their meaning save the unwritten dictionary of the heart ? 

Many of our expressions are of a dim and intangible import, 
because they attempt an impossibility. They endeavor to present 
in the gross colors of sense a picture of that which is immaterial, 
having neither form nor substance. They strive to subject to the 
dominion of human knowledge objects that rise far above the 
sphere of our mortal being, and are wholly emancipate from the 
empire of earthly law. Our deepest emotions are the most inde- 
finable to ourselves, and the most difficult to picture forth to others ; 
yet those emotions will struggle for utterance in language. How 
can that language be other than indefinite, and how can the syno- 
nymes and paraphrases, by which we would explain it, fail to be 
equally vague and insufficient? In our better moments our spirits 
swell toward the limitless, and pant for the immortal. Worn with 
care and sick with disappointment, we look for something more 
pure, more peaceful, more permanent than we can discover here. 
Baffled in all our arts to seize the phantom Happiness, and bitterly 
confessing the inanity of earthly joys, and the idleness of temporal 
pursuits, we long for a something more solid and enduring—a 
something, we know not distinctly what; discoverable, we know not 
definitely where ; obtainable, we know not clearly how. Yet there 
is a guide to that undiscovered ocean, and a chart of its enchanted 
isles; and we open with trembling hand and peruse with eager eye 
the oracles of heaven. With proud humility we read that we were 
‘created but little lower than the angels;’ with bitter shame we 
view the picture of our guilt, our misery, our baseness; and with 
thoughts of breathless wonder and tears of grateful love, we learn 
that our sins are cancelled by the humiliation of our Maker, and our 
spirits ransomed by the sufferings of a Gop! We are told in 
language too plain to misconceive, that the practice of justice, the 
love of mercy, and a lowly walk will bear us safely over the desert 
of life and through the dark and chilling valley at its close, to the 
abiding bliss of an abiding home. But beside these essential 
truths, the sacred writers hint at the mysteries of the spiritual world, 
and at the conditions and mode of our own triplicate existence. 
And although their writings are unparalleled for energy of language 
and simplicity of style, yet those subjects are too delicate for sen- 
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sual perception and too vast for finite intelligence, and therefore a 
veil of impenetrable darkness still hides our origin and nature from 
our eyes. Forgetting the Saviour’s comprehensive abridgment of 
‘the Law and the Prophets, and forever grasping at doctrines 
impalpable in their nature and unessential to our lives, we are still 
adding to the fifty thousand volumes already published of creeds 
and commentaries, conjectures and discussions, all written for the 
purpose of revealing revelation. And not only the believers in the 
Bible, but also those miserable men who have rejected that celes- 
tial lamp, and walk by the pale glimmerings of reason, have been 


long striving to compass the attributes of the Creator, and fathom 
the wonders of our own psychology : 


: - * And reason high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute ;’ 


a metaphysical labyrinth, where, carry what Dedalean thread they 
may, 
‘ They find no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 


But this thirst for knowledge is natural, unquenchable, tormenting 
and after all our idle efforts to learn the secrets of our prison- aa 
and peer through the crevices of its battered walls into the ‘void 
immense’ without, our thoughts will still explore the depths of 
eternity ; our hearts will still swell upward and outward to the com- 
pass of a limitless creation, and imagination still picture to our 
dreaming eyes an image of the perfect, the changeless, the ever- 
lasting. We endeavor to express in words the vagueness of these 
infinite desires, and draw the outline of these rapturous reveries ; 
that is, we attempt to bound the boundless, and circumscribe that 
which has no circumference. But how crowd the length and 
breadth and depth of infinity into the measures of earthly space, or 
mirror the flow of eternal ages on the fleeting stream of time? 
How delineate to the comprehension of others wishes that widen 
far beyond the compass of our own conceptions, or utter thoughts, 
whose very charm and essence consist in their being the mystic 
voices of an unutterable dream? Frequently our thoughts are but 
the faint reminiscences of previous impressions; the images of the 
images that rose in far-off years. Yet even these shadows of shadows, 
dim and dreamy as they are, we would fain portray in language, and 
then in other language assign the meaning of that language. 

It would be inconvenient, nay impossible, to invent and employ 
a distinct word for every individual object, quality, and sensation, 
even were they entirely disconnected from one another, and 
unchangeable in their condition. How impossible then to have 
separate expressions for all those objects, qualities and sensations 
in all their multiform connections, grades and phases! Yet this 
would be requisite for perfect distinctness in our thoughts and pre- 
cision in our language. In our present dearth of words and com- 
plexity of ideas we are forced to designate ever-shifting objects by 
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terms which are true of them to-day and false to-morrow, and to 
qualify them by attributive expressions, which are applicable to 
them in one modification or connection, and inapplicable in another. 

But why enlarge still farther on a theme already perhaps more 
than sufficiently illustrated, although its fertility is exhaustless, and 
each of its ramifications might furnish forth a volume? For what 
is the history of dialectics from Aristotle until now, but one con- 
tinued proof that language is incapable of accurate and permanent 
definition? The contests of philosophers, the hostilities of the 
schoolmen, and the polemics of divines, have been a series of inky 
battles between men who commonly knew not for what or against 
what they were fighting. They understood but little and agreed 
still less about either the matters in dispute or the words which 
represented them. They remind one of Wieland’s Abderites, 
gravely debating about the title to the shadow of an ass, or of dogs 
fighting with stubborn ferocity for the possession of a fleshless and 
marrowless bone. Oh! the acumen employed in splitting contro- 
versial hairs! Oh! the subtilty expended in showing the manifold 
and delicate distinctions between ‘tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee !’ 
Oh! the daily toil and nightly vigils endured in making truth and 
justice cut their own throats with their own weapon, the sword of 
reason! Oh! the argumentative skill displayed by Philalethes in 
evincing that a circle is mot a square ; and ah! the logical adroitness 
exhibited by Philopseudes in proving thata circle 7s a square! Alas! 
the quills that have been mangled and the ink that has been shed 
in those airy frays between the subjects of the mighty ‘ Stat nomi- 
nis umbra, wherein the champions of the pen have waved their 
wordy swords beneath a nameless banner, and hurled their paper 
javelins at a phantom foe! And hark to the cries of tipsy joy that 
rise from the contending hosts; for both have conquered! ‘ Vic- 
tory! victory!’ swells in a million voices, and the melody of the 
stars is drowned in their congregated shout. ‘Io! Pean! Io! 
Triumphe!’ The rival chieftains are honored with an exulting 
triumph, and subaltern warriors are graced with a glad ovation! 
Each army marches to its capitol, the capitol of truth; in each the 
chorus chant the solemn anthem: ‘ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit; 
and in each the awful goddess, bending from her throne to greet her 
hero-servants, binds round their living brows a chaplet of dialectic 
laurels, and charges Fame, her handmaid, to encircle their posthu- 
mous names with a halo of syllogistic glory! 

In viewing these conflicts of ineffectual fury, and these imaginary 
triumphs over an ideal foe, well might one unite in the exclamation 
of the sad philosopher: ‘ Oh! pueriles ineptias ! in hoc juvenes ludi- 
mus, hoc senes meditamur !’ But this war of the Logomachists will 
never entirely cease till every human mind shall perfectly compre- 
hend every possible object of human contemplation abstractedly, 
contradistinctively, and connectedly, and all their properties, differ- 
ences, and dependencies shall be expressed by separate words, 
which shall possess one sole, clear, unvarying, and universally 


acknowledged signification. PoLycon. 
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THE HOME VALENTINE. 





‘Jedweder trazt in sich den Tod, 
Ist ausen noch so lust’ger schein.’ HERNER. 


Srizu fond and true, though wedded long, 
The bard, at eve retired, 
Sat musing o’er the annual song 
His home’s dear Muse inspired : 
And as he traced her virtues now 
With all love’s vernal glow, 
A gray hair from his bended brow, 
Like faded leaf from autumn bough, 
Fell to the page below. 


He paused, and with a mournful mien 
The sad memento raised, 
And long upon its silvery sheen 
In pensive silence gazed ; 
And if a sigh escaped him then, 
It were not strange to say, 
For Fancy’s favorites are but men, 
And who e’er felt the stoic when 
First conscious of decay ? 


Just then a soft cheek pressed his own 
With beauty’s fondest tear, 

And sweet words breathed in sweeter tone 
Thus murmured in his ear: 

‘ Ah sigh not, love, to mark the trace 

Of Time’s unsparing wand ; 

It was not manhood’s outward grace, 

The charm of faultless form and face, 
That won my heart and hand. 


‘Lo! dearest, mid these matron locks, 
Twin-fated with thine own, 
A dawn of silvery lustre mocks 
The midnight they have known: 
But Time to blighted cheek and tress 
May all his snows impart; 
Yet shalt thou feel in my caress 
No chill of waning tenderness, 
No winter of the heart!’ 


‘ Forgive me, dearest Beatrice !’ 
The grateful bard replied, 
As nearer and with tenderer kiss 
He pressed her to his side ; 
‘Forgive the momentary tear 
To manhood’s faded prime ; 
I should have felt, had’st thou been near, 
Our hearts indeed have nought to fear 
From all the frosts of time!’ 
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Bievrich Mupteder. 


A FRER IMITATION nY A ‘YOREER’ OP THB OLDEN TIME. 


In the thrice-famed city of Nieuw-Amsterdam, during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, lived a worthy burgher, who adhered 
so laudably to the time-honored custom of ‘ moving’ every May-day, 
that traces of his existence might be found in almost every part of 
what was the city in the year seventeen hundred. His favorite and 
final residence, however, was a brick house, whose narrow, notched 
gable fronted the street in Broad-street, near Flatten-barrack hill. 
Here, when old age, which had long ‘toiled after him in vain,’ at 
length overtook him, did he intrench himself behind the comfortable 
customs of his ancestors, in the fond hope of smoking his pipe in 
peace till he should go out like its parting whiff Not that the wor- 
thy man folded his arms in idleness or remitted his habitual assiduity 
in gathering together Dutch guilders and English guineas, and even 
Yankee bank-notes, for which on their first appearance he had 
expressed the most sovereign contempt. No! he had a bakery at 
the corner of Fiatten-barrack hill, stalls in the ’Swago and Vly 
markets, and a famous sour-crout factory in the Swamp, beside 
being a sleeping partner in the concerns of half the tradesmen 
between the Bull’s-head and the Battery. But he had earned the 
night of sitting still when he pleased. 

Those who envied him his good luck — for success has its shadow 
as well as merit — were in the habit of derogating from his dignity 
by certain nicknames indicative of his real or supposed peculiarities. 
When his back was turned, he was Diedrich Donderdonk or Don- 
derhead — slow-witted; Diedrich Von Slyck or Slack, the opposite 
of brisk; or Diedrich Ten Broeck or Ten Breeches, as if he had 
worn nether garments by the half score, though it is well known 
that he never went beyond seven, except when the bay was frozen 
over so that cannon could be trundled across on the ice to Governor’s 
Island. But in his presence the pestilent varlets who thus defamed 
him knew better than to misname him or even abbreviate his sound- 
ing cognomen. Then he was Mynheer Diedrich Von Duytcher, 
and this with abundant marks of respect, especially when the key 
of his strong box was in requisition. So notwithstanding these little 
rubs, of which some good-natured friend was sure to inform him, 
life’s wheels rolled on so smoothly that on the first of January, 
astonished to find himself a year older, he puzzled himself for a 
reason why the wagon of existence should go so much faster than 
in times past, until the recollection that it was going down hill solved 
the difficulty. This discovery did not prevent him from enjoying 
himself during the descent; and he continued to give away loads of 
cookies on new year’s day; to eat olikoéks and mince-pies at Christ- 
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mas, and pancakes on Shrove-Tuesday, and all the year round 
beside. He used to have a huge kettle of eggs dyed for the cele- 
bration of Paas, and to make the most elaborate preparation for the 
reception of his favorite saint at Christmas. In short, he adopted 
for his motto the pithy adage, ‘ Live while we live,’ and he acted up 
to his principles in this respect as well as others. 

But alas! what is happiness? Foam on the billow; bubbles in 
the sunshine; ‘snow-flakes on the river!’ 


‘ Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity,’ 


our worthy burgher was doomed to behold the brilliant colors of his 
prospect fade even while the sun was shining mildly upon it. Blue 
mould was creeping over his cherished comforts while yet his power 
to enjoy them was as fresh as ever. 

What could have happened? Were his ships cast away? his 
houses burned down, a block at a time, ere yet insurance was? 
Did his daughter run away with some scape-grace, or his son turn 
prodigal? Listen, oh! compassionate reader! toa story of more 
hopeless blight than any or than all of these would have occasioned ; 
and be warned, for like fate may be thine own! 

One Paas morning the good Diedrich had walked out to the 
Bowery to gather blumiches and to get an appetite, in both of which 
designs he succeeded to his heart’s content. He returned home at 
half past eleven, and dinner was placed upon the table at twelve 
precisely ; when our friend sat down to a smoked goose, whose 
appetizing odor, mingling with that of the savory sour-krout in which 
it lay nestled, made every minute seem ten to the eager carver. At 
length every plate had its portion, to which the gude-vrow added a 
link of high-toned sausage, and Diedrich found himself at leisure to 
attend to number one. So, glancing complacently at a dish of ham 
and eggs which graced the centre of the board, he turned up the 
cuffs of his light-blue Sunday coat, and tucking a silk handker- 
chief under his chin to protect his scarlet waistcoat, was about to 
attack the goose with characteristic earnestness, when his eyes fell 
upon a figure which stood, or seemed to stand, at the opposite side 
of the room. It was of feminine proportions, yet like nothing 
earthly ; and though it seemed changing every moment, its general 
air was unaltered, and it fixed its lustreless eyes upon the unhappy 
burgher with a pertinacity which seemed to petrify him. He sat 
with open mouth gazing at the apparition, and the goose ceased to 
smoke before he recollected himself. His family were all too much 
occupied to notice him just at that juncture, so that he had ample 
time to study the appearance and to ascertain the character of his 
unearthly visiter. 

The spook, for such it was, appeared in the form of a tall thin 
female, attired as the damsels of the nineteenth century once were, 
when ‘ wet drapery’ and statuary style were in the ascendant. The 
decent burgher felt scandalized by the scantiness of her array, yet 

this he could have borne, for it was her own affair. But the insult- 
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ing expression of the face was what no man of wealth and conse- 
quence could be expected to bear. It was an expressionless 
countenance too in most respects; but that nose! 

Imagine a thin, gristly-looking, prolonged feature, exhibiting that 
peculiar contraction or retroaction about its corners which says — but 
{ will not interpret the saying. Diedrich understood it but too well, 
and he felt instinctively that the reference was to his favorite viands. 
Unwilling to alarm the vrow and the young people, and seeing 
plainly that the rosy-cheeked damsel who waited at table passed 
through the apparition again and again without the slightest regard, 
he wisely set down the whole as a delusion, a mere megrim ; per- 
haps occasioned by a too empty stomach ; and he took up his knife 
and fork, resolved to apply himself to his dinner. Butinvain! His 
eyes could not resist the fascination, abhorrent as it was. The 
glance of the intruder was now fixed upon the mountain of sour- 
krout which lay untouched upon his plate, and the nasal expression 
seemed to imply a still increasing disgust. 

‘Katrinche!’ said the stricken burgher, in a melancholy and sub- 
dued tone; ‘ Katrinche! take away the krout; I feel a sort of sick- 
lich. I’ll try a leetle spak and eyre.’ 

At these words the insulting curve of the spook’s nose seemed 
somewhat to relax, and the worthy man finished his dinner, after a 
fashion. But never, from that hour of his first submission, did the 
inexorable phantom permit him the enjoyment of the meats which 
his soul loved. At home or abroad, eating or drinking, those cold 
eyes were fixed upon him, and that tyrannical nose was the self- 
constituted arbiter of his tastes and habits. In vain did he try to 
regard the intrusion with indifference. The influence was as irre- 
sistible as it was inexplicable. In time he became so accustomed 
to the visitation, that he pursued his usual avocations ; but his spirit 
was cowed and his tone was lowered, and those insolent olfactories 
were the skeleton at his feasts, not invited but unbanishable. Dainty 
after dainty did he resign as propitiatory sacrifices to the starved and 
starving spook; but nothing served to free him from the hornble 
mockery of her presence. First went the ever-dear and most-to-be- 
lamented sour-krout ; then the delicious rolliches ; smoked goose ; 
spak and onions; spak and eyre; yea, even olikoéks ! — all, all his 
cherished ones! His greater and his lesser deities were all sacri- 
ficed to the fastidious spirit, but like other tyrants, the more he con- 
ceded the more did she exact, and ere long the cold deriding glance 
fell upon his superabundant habiliments. With a groan that might 
have melted an icicle, did he divest himself of one pair, but he 
might as well have done nothing. Peel after peel exacted by his 
tormentor left him at last but two poor defences against the weather, 
and his blue woollen hose, so long the ornament of his comely leg, 
had to be exchanged for shivering-cotton. His cherished queue, his 
precious silver buckles, his darling pipe — but why prolong the sad 
particulars? Let me hasten to the catastrophe. 

It was on the auspicious morn of the new year that the generous 
Diedrich had prepared bushels of stamped cookies, redolent of cara- 
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way seeds, and a massive silver tankard of mulled cider, and a huge 
china bowl of apple-toddy, for the solace of those who should face 
the keen wind to pay their respects to him and his fair daughters 
and their still buxom mother, in the parlor which shone with comfort 
and cleanliness. He had tasted the generous liquors so often, to 
ascertain whether the flavor of each was precisely what it should 
be, that, as he himself said afterward, he did not care for the face 
of clay or even for der Duyvel himself. Then placing his arms 
a-kimbo he looked boldly up at his tormentor, as who should say: 
‘Well! what fault can you find now, Frowche?’ 

Imagine, sympathetic reader; imagine if it be possible, the sud- 
den revulsion of the generous Duytcher’s feelings when he saw the 
cold glance of scorn fall on the cookie-baskets, the toddy-bowl, yea, 
even the very tankard, foaming as it was with the spicy beverage 
which of all others he most delighted to sip! Imagine how you 
would feel, fair lady, to behold the ‘cold, unmoving finger’ pointed 
at your latest bonnet, your most extravagant sleeve, your fullest 
skirt, your most prodigious and irresistible tourneur! ay, even at 
the curled and whiskered darling whose indispensable duty it is to 
carry your embroidered mouchoir, and to throw around you, from his 
bronzed censer, perfume more exquisite than ever crowned the 
labors of Farina! 

To my over-tasked hero it was the drop too much! Down fell 
the unhappy Diedrich; the screams of the vrow, who thought of 
nothing but apoplexy, soon brought in two or three stout apprentices, 
who bore the Boss to bed, exchanging knowing winks as they passed 
the tankard and the toddy-bowl. Alas! even the syncope or swoon 
into which he had been thrown brought no relief to their unhappy 
master. - He dreamed that he was still fussing about his snug parlor 
when the ceiling rose to so unreasonable height that he could no longer 
reach it with his finger, even when he stood upon a chair; while the 
white-washed rafters had disappeared, and a surface white and 
smooth as marble took their place. Other changes, equally surpri- 
sing and distressing, met his saddened gaze, and above all there was 
the indefatigable spook, pointing to a splendid side-board on which 
were arranged the shadowy representation of such cates as she 
decreed should hereafter celebrate the return of this genial season. 
Baskets of chased silver bore a scanty load of cake, some black as 
night and others of a creamy whiteness; supported on either hand 
by sparkling decanters of wine and liqueurs. Far in the back-ground 
and almost hidden by these new dainties, the time-honored dough- 
nut and the dominie-cheering cookie were condemned to a despised 
obscurity, and neither bowl nor tankard was to be seen. 

‘No apple-toddy! No mulled cider!’ groaned Diedrich, without 
opening his sad eyes. 

‘Nay, mein leiber schotz,’ quoth his loving spouse; ‘I guess 
you ’ve had enough of both, or you wouldn’t be lying here on your 
back when every body else is out keepin’ de new year!’ 

‘Ah! vrouw, vrouw! the newche will be the death of me!’ 
sighed the heart-broken burgher ; and so it proved. Poor Duytcher 
never held up his head again, but pined away and died, as the doctors 
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said, of an atrophy, while the usurping Newche stepped into his 
shoes, and was obeyed by his family with a devotion which they 
had scarcely been willing to exhibit toward his own authonity. 
The worthy burgher slept quietly in the Dutch church-yard in Gar- 
den-street, (at least till the great fire,) while his house was trans- 
muted in such sort that if he could have revisited ‘the glimpses of 
the moon,’ he would never have known it to be the same. The 
nearest approach to such a return of our friend has been the appear- 
ance of a form like his on the surface of a polished mirror, once 
owned by a beneficent enchanter, who allowed the public the ben- 
efit of its pleasant revelations. Since this hand of power aban- 
doned the magic glass it is occasionally taken up by a passing 
stranger; but it is only to make us recollect that ‘the glory is 
departed.’ 

If Diedrich could walk Broadway just now, he would probably 
imagine that he had taken but a moderate nap; for the whale-boned 
waists, the pointed bodices, the voluminous skirt and its accompani- 
ments, the close sleeve and the long-eared bonnet, which now adorn 
his fair descendants, seem almost like a resuscitation of the fashions 
which capricious Newche then sought to drive out from the land. 
But he would find the reign of the phantom as despotic as ever; 
so we recommend to him to lie still. Requiescat! 


THE EVENING STROLL. 


A BOYISH REMEMBRANCE. 


I. 


A ctoriovus night! I'll take my cane 
And saunter for an hour or so 

Down Raynham road, where thy calm stream, 
Cohannet! scarcely seems to flow. 


Ir. 


Across thy current lies the farm 
My father’s fathers tilled of yore, 

And handed down from sire to son, 
Unchanged, a century and more. 


1tr. 


But now a stranger holds the fields, 
And the old house is torn away ; 
Even the tall elm-tree cut down, 
That marked my. father’s earliest day. 


Iv. 


In boyhood’s bright and hopeful hours, 
This was a favorite walk of mine; 

I love it — for it calls to mind 
The hopes and fears I felt lang syne. 
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Vv. 


I’ve wandered with another here, 
A gentle girl, a school-day flame, 
When love was all a mystery, 
Though known in all save but the name. 


vi. 


With her I’ve mounted this old hill: 
She’d say: ‘ Indeed, it is too late ; 
I’ll walk no more to-night ;’ — but still 
She paused not when we reached the gate. 


Vit. 


How clearly Memory recalls 

One night! it was the last we walked : 
We knew we were to part next day, 

Yet of the future still we talked. 


VIIt. 


*T was a calm moon-lit winter’s night, 
Yet neither of us thought it cold; 
Her gentle eyes beamed trustfully, 
As though my love-tale had been told. 


1x. 


Although we ne’er had said a word, 
Save that it pained us thus to part, 

We doubted not that each possessed 
The other’s undivided heart. 


x 


And long we paused upon the step, 
And said we could no longer stay ; 
At length —I know not how — her lips, 
At parting, came in my lips’ way! 


xI. 


The first, last kiss that we exchanged ! 
Half frightened at ourselves, we started, 

Faltered ‘ Farewell!’ then turned away, 
And thus for ever more we parted ! 


XII. 


*T was boyhood’s love: it passed away 
Like the perfume the zephyr brings ; 
I wonder if she e’er recalls 
To mind those moon-lit wanderings ! 


XItt. 


Ten years ago! She, long ere this, 
Has listened to another’s vow ; 
Perchance is a devoted wife, 
With half a dozen children, now! 


xIv. 


I too have passed through many a scene, 
And bowed at many another's shrine ; 
But still I love to wander back 
To those young loves in days lang syne. 
Taunton September, 1842. 
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THOUGHTS ON ANIMAL HEAT. 


Various have been the theories advanced by chemists and physi- 
ologists to account for the phenomenon in the animal economy known 
as animal heat. By some, among whom Dr. Black stands fore- 
most, it is supposed to be due entirely to the chemical action which 
takes place during respiration, by which oxygen gas is taken from the 
atmosphere and carbonic acid gas evolved. Were the fact estab- 
lished that the carbonic acid gas exhaled was due to the action of 
oxygen on the carbon which is supposed to be contained jn the 
blood, the caloric which would necessarily be given out during the 
chemical action would undoubtedly have some effect in the produc- 
tion of animal heat. But even in that case, the caloric thus pro- 
duced and transmitted by the veins to every part of the body would 
hardly account for an amount of heat so great as to keep up in the 
animal system a uniform temperature many degrees higher than 
the common temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 

But in addition to this, the whole theory of the action of oxygen 
gas on carbon in the production of the carbonic acid gas, has been 
disputed; and it has been shown by Dr. Edwards that the phenom- 
enon can be accounted for by the absorption of oxygen and the 
throwing off carbonic acid gas directly from the lungs, in consequence 
of its previous existence in the blood. That the lungs will absorb 
one gas and give off another which must have existed previously in 
the blood, was proved by Dr. Edwards in a number of experiments. 
An animal was placed in an atmosphere composed entirely of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and at the close of the experiment a quantity of 
hydrogen had been absorbed and a portion of nitrogen greater than 
the bulk of the animal was contained in the residual air. This then 
being the case, we may arrive nearer the true cause of the whole of 
the large quantity of caloric contained in the animal system, by the 
supposition that the carbonic acid gas is formed by chemical action 
in the blood during its passage through the veins. This action 
would of course produce a large quantity of caloric which would 
have immediate access to the flesh and the surface of the skin. 
And does not the supposition deserve notice from physiologists, that 
the oxygen taken into the lungs during the act of respiration is the 
principal cause of the color of the blood, a subject which has been 
so long and unsatisfactorily investigated by chemists? ‘The coloring 
matter is now generally believed to be owing to the existence of 
oxide of iron in the globular particles; the difficulty is to account 
for its existence and action. 

Now it is known by experiment that a portion of iron does exist 
in the venous globules ; and may not the absorption of oxygen dur- 
ing respiration, by its action upon this iron, produce the peroxide of 
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iron, which is necessary to its red color? And this will account for 
the fact that the blood does not receive its floridity of color until 
after its passage through the lungs, exhibiting in its previous state a 
dark purple color, which is perhaps due to the formation of carbonic 
acid and the presence of iron. However this may be, it does not 
affect the truth of our hypothesis with respect to its transition from 
one color to the other. The chemical action which is going on in 
the production of the carbonic acid gas would give off caloric 
enough, in connection with the effect produced by the nervous sys- 
tem, to account for the high temperature of animal bodies, known as 
animal heat. 

To this it may be objected that this theory does not account for 
the fact that an increase in the length and frequency of the respira- 
tory breathings, and consequent increase in the quantity of carbonic 
acid gas evolved, caused by violent bodily exercise, as running, 
labor, etc., gives rise to a corresponding increase of temperature; a 
fact which is easily explained by, and is indeed a natural conse- 
quence of, the truth of the opposite theory, that the heat is generated 
by the formation of carbonic acid gas by means of the action of 
oxygen on the carbon supposed to exist in the blood. To this I 
would answer by begging of my antagonist to inform me how it is 
that by bodily exercise, all the functions of the body are preserved 
in a state of activity, the free circulation of the blood kept up, and 
the general tone of the system rendered healthy? It is vain to 
urge in opposition to a theory, its non-capability to account satisfac- 
torily for phenomena which will require a more thorough knowledge 
of the nature of chemical action, and indeed of the very elements 
of the science to investigate and explain. If such objections are to 
be considered valid there is no hypothesis, however ingenious and 
applicable it may be, and however generally received by scientific 
men, but would be overthrown by those who look rather to the 
arguments which can be urged in opposition to a scheme than to 
the gradual advancement of science to certainty and perfection. 

Without affirming positively then that no explanation can be 
given in accordance with this theory, of the phenomena alluded to, 
I will simply say that it by no means is necessary to its reception as 
true. To the other scheme, bearing as it does such evidences of 
its falsity on its very face, the mere fact of its accounting for the 
phenomenon in question is of no avail. The former theory then, 
supported as it is by such men as Dr. Edwards, La Grange, and 
others, and backed by their numerous and conclusive experiments, 
grounded on and chiming in also with the general opinion of the color- 
ing of the blood being due to the presence of peroxide of iron, so ably 
confirmed by the experiments of that excellent chemist, Dr. Engel- 
hart, we think should be regarded as true. In connection with which, 
we would recommend to chemists the consideration of the theory 
advanced by us with respect to the coloring of the blood, which is 
entirely consistent with, and is indeed confirmed by, the truth of the 
theory which we have advocated, in regard to the production of 
animal heat. 
Columbia, (8. C.) 
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BY WM. WALLACE, 


Nor in the schools of man shalt thou, 
My own, my beautiful, abide ; 

No tyranny shall dim thy brow, 
And quell the mounting spirit’s pride : 

Thy lesson shall be pondered o’er 

By river’s marge and ocean’s shore, 

Or in the forest’s darkling bowers, 

Or where the solemn mountain towers, 
When midnight on its starry throne, 

With trailing robes of blue unfurled, 
Seems like a spirit left alone 

To sentinel a sleeping world! 






Thy book shall be the volume writ 
In spheres, and leaves, and azure streams, 
Whose pages are forever lit 
By Heaven’s own everlasting beams: 
And there most haply shalt thou read 
A bright, a iadvediel copudl 
Not framed by man; by angel-eyes 
For aye beheld in paradise ; 
A creed of beauty, light, and love 
Which, like the sun that lifts on high 
The waters parted from above, 
Shall draw them to thy native sky. 






























Thy music shall be caught from lyres 
On mount, in vale, and forest hung, 

O’er which the wind’s selectest choirs 
Have all their wizard-voices flung; 

And thou shalt lean thy ear at eve 

To hear the Autumn-spirit grieve 

Amid his haunts in woodland wild, 

Or list, an awe-struck, wondering child, 
The great Sea’s thunder, and the roar 

Of trooping whirlwinds, as they sweep 
From shore to wave, from wave to shore, 

The march of Gop upon the deep! 






On nature’s canvas shalt thou find 

Thy paintings rare —the artist He 
Who thus reflects his glorious mind 

In colors of eternity ! 
The crimson clouds at evening curled, 
Like angel-flags, above the world, 
The morning’s earliest wreath of gold, 
The rainbow beaming manifold, 

And choral stars, shall o’er thee shine ; 
While in thy gentle soul the Word 

Shall brightly dwell — nor less divine 
That ’tis by seraphs only heard. 


68 
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Such are thy lovely lessons! When 
The task —a task of love —is o’er, 
Thou ’lt beam within the homes of men, 
A vision ne’er beheld before: 
Thy voice shall soft and silvery sound 
As voice of brooks in deserts found ; 
The light of stars within thine os 
Shall cheer the wanderer passing b 
And thy sweet influence must fall’ 
At morning, noon, and holy eve, 
A heavenly blessing over all 


Who know thee — beauteous GENEVIEVE! 
New- York, October, 1842. 


CRUISE OF THE WARREN* 


FOR TEE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY IN THE GRECIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


On the morning of the twenty-seventh of September, 1820, we 
weighed anchor in the harbor of Smyrna, and with our convoy, 
consisting of five American and three English brigs, dropped down 
the gulf. The next day we gave chase to an armed brig, which, 
before we could bring her within gunshot, dowbled a headland of 
the island of Ipsara. As she was not in a position to molest the 
convoy during the night, we hauled up toward sunset, and resumed 
our course for the Teno, or southern inlet to the Cyclades. At 
eleven Pp. M. we struck and probably sank a strange brig, supposed 
to be a pirate in chase of some vessel to the leeward. She showed 
no lights, and the only warning we had of her approach was a 
shriek from her terror-stricken crew. It was instantly followed by 
a crash like a thunder-clap. She was for a moment seen drifting 
down the wind, dark and indefinable, like a spectre, and then sud- 
denly ;disappeared. We wore ship, burned a blue-light, and con- 
tinued to hail and search for her, till satisfied that, if above water, 
she was not to be found, and then hove to to repair damages. At 
sunrise, off Teno, we fell in with and boarded a Greek armed brig, 
which, as her commission bore or purported to bear the signature 
of the Secretary of the Greek Admiralty, was suffered to proceed. 
We afterward, though unluckily not till the cruise was up, learned 
that commissions so signed were illegal, and that all cruisers holding 
them were in fact pirates. It may be well here to remark, that the 
allegiance of the islanders to the Greek government was at that 
time merely nominal; that the latter was either unable or unwilling 
to prevent the constant abuse of its flag, even by its own cruisers, 
and the former might be truly said to constitute, both by land and 
sea, what the Turks called them, ‘a republic of thieves.’ 

On the morning of the thirtieth, we left the convoy off the west- 
ern extremity of Candia, and bore up for the Morea, having in some- 
what less than twenty-four hours run the whole length of the 
/Egean. 


* LAWRENCE Kearny, Esq., commander. 
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The islands of this sea, some few or rather parts of them 
excepted, are not the ‘Edens’” which figure under their names in 
the pages of the poets. Clumps of olive and patches of vine are 
scattered along their less rugged and more accessible declivities, 
and here and there a small rudely-built town is seen straggling up 
some dark ravine, or skirting the head of some deep inlet, or a 
monastery or chapel, perched on some lonely peak or other emi- 
nence; but their general, and indeed, till on a quite near approach, 
only aspect, is that of wildness, sterility and desolation; of dark, 
mouldering, misshapen mountain-rocks, emerging in bold and 
impressive contrast from a usually bright and tranquil sea. These 
are features, however, which peculiarly accord with the memories 
they awaken, and to the eye of the scholar, and perhaps of the 
artist, were but ill exchanged for scenes of the gayest verdure 
and richest luxuriance. It was the opinion of the boatswain that, 
‘though summut top-heavy and rusty-like, they were on the whole 
about as comfortable berths for a poor man as could be found out of - 
the States.’ 

On the third of October we gave chase to an armed schooner 
which, before we could bring her within gun-shot, doubled a point 
of the island of Cerigotto and anchored near shore. As, owing to 
clusters of half-sunken rocks, the ship could not with safety 
approach within several miles of where she lay, the boats were 
manned and about to put off; when a brig was seen standing out 
from behind a less distant point. We immediately brought her to 
and boarded her; but for the want of better evidence than her 
being found in bad company and suspected waters, she was let go. 
By this time it blew too hard from shore for the boats to pull in, 
and we fell off and came to anchor under the lee of a rock called 
‘The Egg.’ During the night we stood over to Candia, and at day- 
light hove to off Garabusa, ran up the Greek flag, and fired a gun. 
This, at that time strong-hold of the Greek pirates, is a lofty and 
on all sides precipitous rock, separated by a narrow strait from the 
northwestern point of that island, and crowned by a castle and 
other defences, the work of the Venetians. We were told at 
Smyrna that Byron’s Corsair was a real personage, and that this 
rock was his home. During the morning a long, low, two-masted 
boat, termed a ‘mistico, while attempting to communicate with it, 
was cut off by one of the cutters and captured. In her were found 
fifteen men, armed with muskets, pistols and atagans, and a few 
goats. Having placed the men in charge of a marine guard, and 
the goats in that of one Luther Grey, a refugee Massachusetts 
miller, who did what he called ‘the chores’ forward, we took her in 
tow. She was afterward fitted up as a small cruiser, and named 
the ‘ Kleftes, or Thief. 

A brig was now discovered to-windward. Having beat to quar- 
ters and hoisted the Greek ensign, we immediately gave chase to 
her with a small but high, sors ‘island off our weather- bow, and a 


‘ Those Edens of on Eastern wave.’ — Byron. 
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passage between it and the main land opening abeam. A gun was 
fired to bring her to. She continued, however, to stand down for 
the rock, setting more sail and hugging the shore, and at length 
slipped behind the inner point of the island, with the intent, appa- 
rently, of escaping by the passage. To prevent this, the ship was 
put about and made to head up its channel. This was but a few 
feet wide, and wound among sunken rocks; the wind was light and 
baffling, and the heights on both sides were lined with armed men. 
A single well-directed fire from their long muskets and the guns of 
the castle, on which our own could not be so elevated as to bear, 
must have sunk the ship, and either killed or wounded every man 
exposed to it. We had slowly and with great difficulty beat up 
half the length of the channel, when the enemy, apparently unap- 
prised of our intent, passed out from behind the island and was 
instantly brought to by a shot that flew skipping along the surface 
of the water, and dashed it in a shower over his stern. We had at 
length extricated the ship from the channel, when it suddenly 
became calm, and she was struck by a strong current setting toward 
a cluster of half-sunken rocks at the foot of a craggy precipice. 
Luckily, and just in time to rescue us from this new and unex- 
pected danger, a light land-breeze sprung up, and standing out 
between the Candia shore and the island, we came up with and 
took possession of our prize. She proved to be a new fourteen-gun 
brig. Her officers and men, to the number of sixty, were disarmed 
and transferred to the ship. The next morning a bng and polacre 
were seen standing to leeward. Having run up the Greek flag and 
fired a gun, we gave chase to them, but soon lost sight of the brig 
in a squall. The polacre was brought to and boarded; but as she 
proved to be a trader, and was not armed, we let her go. At sunset 
we were standing with the prize-brig for the island of Milo. During 
the first watch we beat to quarters and remained at them till near 
day-break, in chase of an armed brig to windward. At three a. m. 
we lost sight of her in a squall. At sunrise she was again seen 
standing for the Morea, whereupon the prize-brig was ordered to 
proceed, in charge of Midshipman Lockwood, to Suda, a port in 
Candia, and we renewed the chase, and continued to gain on her 
during the day, but at night again missed her off Spezzia. We 
stood in for the town of that island, but were struck by a squall, 
after which the brig was seen standing close in and along the 
shores of Laconia. ‘Toward morning she hove to near the entrance 
of the gulf of Napoli di Romania. She was repeatedly hailed in 
both Greek and English, but returning no answer; the men were 
told to stand to the guns, when she gave her name just in time to 
escape a broadside. Her officers and crew were transferred to the 
ship, put in irons, and placed under a guard of marines. Though satis- 
fied she was a pirate, her papers being correct, as he had then reason 
to suppose, the captain, after a strict examination of the prisoners, 
ordered them in the morning to be set free. Having recovered pos- 
session of the brig they fired a salute, gave three cheers, and filled 
away for Spezzia. A Turk and an Arab, whom they had captured 
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off Alexandria, and most cruelly treated, were detained, and at the 
expiration of the cruise landed at Smyrna. The men undertook to 
christianize and civilize them, as they termed it. The result was, 
that before they left the ship, a couple of more inveterate swearers, 
tobacco-chewers, whiskey-drinkers and pork-eaters, were not to be 
found in it. 

On the eighth we hove to off the harbor of Milo, and sent a boat 
in for the news. At night we brought to a caique, the men in which 
stated that three piratical misticos were anchored in an inlet near 
the northern point of the island of Argentiera. Accordingly, at three 
A. M., a party consisting of Lieutenants Gauntt, Hudson, Gedney 
and Watkins, a few other officers, and about seventy seamen and 
marines, was despatched in quest of them. They were not found 
in the inlet, but a boat filled with armed men was chased for several 
miles, and fired at till she put into the bay commanded by the town, 
where, her crew having abandoned her, she was seized and set 
adrift. The report of our arms had roused the inhabitants from 
their beds, who, as we swept up the bay, were seen lining the 
heights; but though for the most part armed, they permitted us to 
retire unmolested. One of the boat’s crew was fired at by a mid- 
shipman, and fell headlong into a deep ravine. If not killed by the 
shot, he probably was by the fall. During the day the boats were 
despatched in pursuit of several suspected vessels, one of which 
was brought in by Lieutenant Watkins; but after the usual exam- 
ination, she was discharged. The next day we boarded an Ionian 
brig which had been plundered by the pirates, and on the eleventh 
overhauled a Greek schooner. ‘Toward night we anchored in the 
port of Suda, in Candia, where we found the prize-brig in charge of 
Midshipman Lockwood. Here we were visited by the Pacha and 
his suite. This port, though but little frequented, has scarcely its 
superior in the Mediterranean. A lofty, insulated rock commands 
its entrance, and on this is built the city, which, with its defences, is 
the work of the Venetians. In the morning we made up a small 
party and crossed over by land to Canea, the ancient Sidonia. 
Prior to the revolution this city had a population of twenty thousand, 
and is noted throughout the East for the beauty of its environs. It 
was styled by the Greeks of old ‘the mother of cities, being the 
oldest one in the island, and in their time was the largest and most 
powerful. From it the quince, thence termed malum Sidonium, was 
introduced into Italy. The batteries here were mounted with the 
enormous brass engines used by the Turks for the discharge of 
granite balls, the bores of many of which were nearly three feet in 
diameter, and served at night as dormitories for the dogs and beg- 
gars. The only sentry we saw sat cross-legged in the shade of an 
embrasure, smoking his pipe. A footing on the military peace- 
establishment of the Turks might content the gods of Epicurus. 
Without the walls, the Aga and a troop of Egyptian cavalry were 
exercising at ‘the djereed.’ It consisted of a series of rapid evolu- 
tions, racing, wheeling, charging and flying, and hurling a short, 
blunted javelin, which the rider aimed at is expected to shun by a 
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quick, dexterous turn of his horse. The weapon was seen to fly in 
all directions, amid clouds of dust, but in no instance to take effect. 

On the morning of the sixteenth we reappeared off Garabusa. 
During the day several small boats were chased, but they all 
managed to escape. The next morning a number of brigs and 
schooners stood out of the harbor, but being warned by a gun from 
the castle of our approach, they put back and came to anchor. At 
night we were driven by a Levanter into the gulf of Coron, and lay 
to till sunrise under Cape Matapan. Through a cavern in this 
mountain-headland, Hercules is said to have dragged Cerberus from 
hell; and truly its wild, blasted rifts and crags seem to designate it 
as a fit portal to the infernals. We had a distant view of Coron, an 
inconsiderable place, but memorable as that where ‘ Seyd the Pacha 
held his feast. On the twenty-fourth, we gave chase to an armed 
schooner which put into an inlet in the island of Cerigotto, an out- 
post of the Ionian republic, the neutrality of which, being under 
British protection, we were bound to respect. Having stood over to 
Milo, we hove to off the mouth of the harbor, and learned from the 
late pilot of the American brig Cherub, that this vessel, an English 
brig, and the Rob Roy of Boston, had all been captured by a pirati- 
cal brig a few days before, while they were under convoy of the 
United States’ schooner Porpoise, and Liniee that vessel's engage- 
ment with the pirate’s consort. Having disabled her antagonist, the 
Porpoise recaptured the English vessel, killing about fifty of the 
pirates who had taken possession of her, and a considerable number 
of the others. On the receipt of this intelligence we immediately 
squared away for Syra, where the pilot said we should probably find 
the Cherub. Discovering an armed brig to southward, we gave chase 
to her, and soon brought her within gun-shot, when she anchored 
near the island of Argentiera. The authorities of the town came 
off and stated that she was a Garabusa pirate. She had a rising 
sun painted on her stern, and in other respects strictly answered the 
description of the brig which had captured the Cherub while on a 
former voyage, bound for the Levant. Accordingly the boats were 
despatched in charge of Lieutenant Gedney, to cut her out. Hav- 
ing approached within pistol-shot, they lay to in the dark, during a 
severe rain-squall, waiting for the signal to board, while a fire of 
grape was kept up from the ship to disperse the crew, who had 
landed and made a show of resistance on the heights. The signal 
being at length given, the boats pulled in, but on coming up found 
she had sunk. In the morning several detachments of armed men 
appeared on the heights, but they were dispersed by a few rounds 
of grape, and Lieutenant Watkins was ordered to land with the 
marines and fire on them, should they attempt to reassemble. After 
a fair but ineffectual trial to raise and float her, such portions of her 
spars as were not submerged were burnt to the water’s edge, and 
she was then abandoned. A small schooner was the same morning 
brought to and boarded, but her papers proving satisfactory, we let 
her go. In our way to Syra we fell in with and boarded a number 
of caiques, but finding them neither armed nor laden with other 
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articles than the produce and manufacture of the islands, we suf- 
fered them to proceed. 

On the twenty-seventh we anchored in the harbor of Syra, at 
that time the chief rendezvous of the Greek piratical cruisers, and 
the principal dépét of their plunder, where we found the Cherub. 
She had, with the best part of her cargo, been recaptured by a Greek 
government vessel, and delivered up to the American consul. Dur- 
ing the night we boarded about twenty vessels, one of which we 
detained. Leaving her and the Cherub in charge of the United 
States’ ship Lexington, which had just arrived from Smyrna, we at 
sunrise weighed anchor and stood over toward the island of Myconi. 
Off the harbor we gave chase to a mistico steering for a strange 
brig, which was seen drifting to leeward and apparently abandoned, 
and of which the crew of the mistico soon afterward took posses- 
sion. We put all found on board in irons, left her in charge of 
Lieutenant Gedney, with orders to take her to Syra, and gave chase 
to several small vessels standing to windward. According to the 
account of one of the prisoners, who called himself the mate of the 
brig, she was an Austrian trader bound from Tunis to the Black 
Sea. She had been robbed by the Myconi pirates, and the crew of 
the mistico had been despatched by the authorities of Teno to assist 
him and his men, who had escaped to that island, to recover and 
take her thither. Having heard his statement, we bore down for her, 
and returned with her to Syra, where we left her in charge of the 
Lexington, and the next morning stood over to Delos. Having 
inspected the inlets of that once celebrated but small and now deso- 
late island, and found but one small boat, which her crew had aban- 
doned, we stood along the shores of Myconi, and at sunset came to 
anchor in a lonely but beautiful harbor on its northeastern side, 
called Palermo Bay. The next morning, while the captain was 
reconnoitering from the top of a hill the inland parts of the island, 
an armed schooner, with a mistico in tow, passed the mouth of the 
harbor. Signals were immediately made by him for the ship to get 
under way, and for the launch, which, in charge of Midshipmen 
Goldsborough and Field, had been stationed under an island a few 
miles below, not to board. The latter signal was disobeyed; whether 
intentionally or not, the captain, doubtless in consideration of the 
result, was not, it seemed, over-anxious to ascertain. We had 
scarcely passed the island, when the schooner was seen standing in 
under the American flag. It appeared that, having sprang on board, 
Mr. Goldsborough knocked down the man at the helm and took his 
place, while Mr. Field and the crew of the launch charged on the 
Greeks, and drove them below. The launch mustered but twenty 
men; the schooner had about sixty, and was well armed, mounting 
ten guns. Having secured the prisoners, we returned with her to 
port. Though she had every appearance of being, and no doubt in 
fact was a pirate, her papers were such as to forbid her detention. 
Her captain stated that she had been cruising for ‘kleftes’ off Pat- 
mos, and that the mistico was a prize. The latter we detained and 
fitted up as a cruiser, under the name of the ‘ Forty Thieves.’ 
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The next morning we anchored off the town of Myconi. A party 
of sailors and marines, under command of Lieutenants Hudson and 
Watkins, was immediately landed, with orders to make a general 
and strict search for captured property, while several shots were 
fired over the town. Boxes of figs and other articles, bearing the 
marks of the captured vessels, having been discovered, the authori- 
ties were seized, sent off to the ship, and detained as hostages. 
During the day the chief pirate, Marmaleki, and a part of his gang, 
were pursued by Lieutenant Watkins and his men, and fired on, 
and the next morning a strong force under command of that officer 
and of Midshipman Boggs, was despatched in quest of them, into 
the more inland and less accessible parts of the island. At the 
same time a written demand was made on the inhabitants for the 
remainder of the captured property or its equivalent in money, 
under a threat that, should neither be received by noon of the fol- 
lowing day, we should destroy the town. Having made a monas- 
tery his head-quarters, and stationed a guard in it, Lieutenant 
Watkins proceeded with the rest of the men under his command, 
and a few Greek volunteers, to traverse and explore every part of 
the island; dividing them into small detachments, with orders to 
return before night-fall. At mid-day, while separated from them on 
the side of a mountain, he heard the report of musketry ; and while 
hastening to the point whence it appeared to proceed, several armed 
Greeks rushed past him, at the foremost one of whom he fired and 
put a pistol-ball through his cap. He proved to be the captain of 
the volunteers. Luckily he was not injured, and excused the very 
pardonable mistake of confounding him with the outlaws, who at the 
time were in full pursuit of him and his Greek confederates. After a 
slight skirmish, the enemy were dislodged and driven to the water's 
edge, where two of them were captured. The rest escaped ina 
boat round a head-land. 

The next morning the lieutenant and a party of marines pro- 
ceeded to examine the southeastern part of the island, where three 
misticos, which they found drawn up on the beach, were scuttled 
and sunk. A Greek was seen skulking among the rocks above, but 
when pursued he fled to a cavern. He drew a pistol and threatened 
to shoot the first man who should approach; but at the sight of a 
musket levelled at his head, he advanced and surrendered himself 
to the leutenant. At this instant a young woman rushed from a 
small cabin planted among the rocks, threw her arms about the neck 
of the prisoner, and without speaking, fainted and fell. She was 
with difficulty brought to; without, however, the least effort or expres- 
sion of concern on his part; and at her request, permitted to accom- 
pany him to the monastery. 

A favorite object with the Captain was to secure the person of 
Marmaleki, the owner of several piratical cruisers, and the most 
active, daring, and influential of the Greek outlaws. Accordingly, 
information having been received that he had withdrawn with a 
part of his gang to a mountain a few miles inland, on the night of 
the third an expedition was fitted out with a view to their capture. 
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At eight p. m. the launch was manned by seventy of the crew, 
and, under command of the captain, accompanied by Lieutenants 
Gedney and Hudson and several inferior officers, rowed to the head 
of an inlet about four miles distant, where a boat in charge of Mid- 
shipman Field had during the day been stationed as a look-out. 
Having effected a landing, formed the men into something like a 
solid column, and at length put them fairly in motion, the first obsta- 
cle which we encountered was a field-fence of loose, flat stones, 
which they were told to handle as noiselessly as they would so 
many feather-bags. The result was, that in their endeavors to sur- 
mount, or in their phrase ‘ board’ it, it was well nigh levelled to the 
earth, with a crash like a thunder-clap. They were with difficulty 
once more formed, though somewhat less compactly than before ; 
but in crossing a stubble-field they were again thrown into a state 
of disorder, which no farther efforts were made either to prevent or 
to remedy ; particularly as the officers were as little versed in, and 
quite as restive under these ‘ militia drills, as they termed them, as 
their subordinates. We had entered the adjoining the field, when 
a Greek, armed with a long musket, was discovered. He fled toa 
small chapel, a sanctuary from which he was speedily dislodged by 
one of the men who had followed him, while the rest seized and 
secured him as he attempted to escape by the door. Convinced 
that he was a look-out of the enemy, the captain, holding him 
tightly by the throat, and pressing the point of his sword against 
his breast, threatened him with instant death if he refused to make 
known Marmaleki’s place of retreat; but to no purpose. He was 
left in charge of four seamen, who had orders to deposite him in the 
chapel, mount guard at the door, and should any one approach, not 
to fire till after the third hail. The remainder of the party pushed 
on toward the mountain, the foot of which, a pile of bare, misshapen 
rocks, abruptly springing like a tower in ruins from the plain, we at 
length reached. Here, separating into small detachments, we pre- 
pared to ascend the hill from different points. Having gained the 
summit, we found a cluster of small huts perched like so many 
hawks’ nests among the rocks, the inmates of which, when ques- 
tioned respecting Marmaleki, shook their heads, and said they were 
a poor, harmless, christian people, who had nothing to do with 
pirates or other heretics. Observing that one of the huts, the occu- 
pants of which were an old man, his help-mate and a boy, covered 
the entrance to a kind of cavern, used as a store-room, the contents 
of which, consisting of empty casks, jars and boxes, satisfied the 
captain that it must have been a dépéot of piratical goods, he ordered 
the youngster, as probably the more tractable of the three, to be 
seized and flogged till he should promise to tell where Marmaleki 
was secreted. Failing, after receiving a severe castigation, to com- 
municate what he doubtless well knew, he was handed over to a 
couple of the men, and reserved for a course of farther probation on 
ship-board. 

Having spent two or three hours to no purpose in search of a 
cavern, said to be the occasional rendezvous of Marmaleki and his 
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crew, toward day-break we descended the mountain, and retraced 
our steps to the chapel. When about a mile distant from it we 
heard the reports in quick succession of four muskets, and having 
run up, found three of the men who had been left in charge of the 
Greek stretched out near the door, and the fourth mounting guard in 
front of it over what he termed ‘a gang of bloody land-rats.’ They 
proved to be ten Greeks, whom they had first fired at, to stop their 
‘head-way,’ as he termed it, and having ‘ brought them to,’ had dis- 
armed and driven them into the chapel. Like their confederates of 
the mountain, they disclaimed all knowledge of and connection 
with Marmaleki, stating that they were proceeding to their homes 
in a distant part of the island, and went armed and imbodied through 
fear of that outlaw and his gang. Having been deprived of their 
arms, they were liberated, but cautioned if they valued their necks 
to keep better hours. 

Day broke as we drew up in front of a nunnery on an eminence 
near the town, on our way to which we met the whole female por- 
tion of the inhabitants, who were quitting it in anticipation of the 
expected attack. They were for the most part gaily apparelled and 
not a few of them surpassingly well-favored. The consequence 
was, an irredeemable disorder in dur ranks and the absconding of a 
couple of seamen. As the demand of the day before had not been 
complied with at two p. m., the ship stood in, and soon afterward 
opened a fire on the buildings near the water, in which a portion of 
the captured property had been found. The result was, that most 
of the figs were brought off, a few boxes at a time, though in no 
instance till the cannonading, after a brief interval, had been renewed. 
Toward night the authorities were released and set on shore, with 
the understanding that they were to make diligent search for the 
remainder of the captured property, and if recovered, to see it put 
on board the first United States vessel which should visit the island. 

On the morning of the fifth of November we stood over to Teno. 
During the day the ‘ Kleftes’ and the ‘ Forty Thieves’ were des- 
patched under command of Lieutenant Gedney to inspect the inlets 
along the southern and eastern shores of that island. At night they 
encountered a succession of severe rain-squalls, and but for the 
proximity of the ship had probably never reached her. In the 
‘ Kleftes, we had lost our rudder, carried away our mainmast, sprung 
our foremast, and were in a sinking and quite helpless state, when, 
as day broke, she bore down and took us aboard. At noon we hove 
to off Saint Nicholas, the principal town of Teno, and having com- 
municated with the governor in relation to the pirates, stood over to 
Syra. Toward night Lieutenant Hudson took command of the 
prize-boats, with orders to inspect the passage between Teno and 
Andro. At sunset a brig was seen standing in close under the for- 
mer, for which he immediately bore down. When withing hailing 
distance the brig opened a fire of grape and round-shot, her convoy, 
consisting of some twenty or thirty misticos, at the same time 
rounding a point and pouring in a fire of small arms. The flag was 
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run up, and the pilot gave them to understand in Greek and Italian, 
that we were Americans and not pirates, but to no purpose. Two 
of the men having been badly wounded, the rest begged the lieu- 
tenant to let themrreturn the fire and board the brig. He had the 
prudence, however, to effect a timely retreat. The brig had doubt- 
less, and with good reason, mistaken us for pirates, and our chance 
of carrying her was at best but a desperate one. 

During the might Lieutenant Hudson put into a small harbor on 
the eastern side of the island of Andro, in which lay several merchant 
vessels, the officers of which informed him that a pirate-boat was 
anchored near its head, the crew of which were asleep in a house near 
shore. Accordingly, about an hour before day-break he landed at the 
head of his men, and surprised and captured five, the rest having 
escaped by a window. The boat was seized and sunk. The next 
day the ship beat up to the harbor, and the captain, having heard the 
lieutenant’s report, caused the house to be blown up, as a dépot of 
piratical property. At night Lieutenant Watkins was despatched 
inland, with a party of seamen and marines, to a small village, with 
orders, should he find any houses in it either belonging to pirates or 
harboring their plunder, to destroy them and carry off their occu- 
pants. None however, which he had reason to deem such, were 
found. ‘Two other houses situated near the beach were the next 
day blown up, and a mistico which had been sunk by the pirates 
was raised and fitted up as a cruiser, under the name of the ‘ Water 
Witch.’ 

Toward night an Albanian soldier came off and informed the 
captain that his chief, who held the town and castle of Andro, 
proposed, should a small force be sent from the ship, to join it with 
twenty of his men, and assist in capturing a couple of piratical 
schooners which were reported to be lying at anchor in an inlet on 
the other side of the island. Accordingly, at eight p. m. the boats 
were hoisted out, one with orders to land Lieutenant Watkins and 
the officers and men under his command at the town whence, if 
joined by the Albanians, they were to cross the island; the others, 
in charge of Lieutenant Gedney, were to double its southern point and 
enter the inlet. The ship lay about ten miles below the town, at 
the head of a deep bay, which we reached after a two-hours’ pull. 
It consisted of a single street of low stone cottages, at the extremity 
of which stood a huge square tower, the door of which opened on 
a terrace. We found the chief and a few of his retainers squatted, 
cross-legged, on the floor of the upper chamber of the tower, and in 
the shade of its only article of fwmiture, an enormous iron lamp 
depending from the roof. In form, feature, and even complexion, 
the Albanian much resembles our Indian. Up to his fifteenth or 
sixteenth summer he leads a kind of half hunting, half pastoral life, 
and then abandons it for the service of some military chief. He is 
found in the armies and body-guards of every potentate, great and 
small, throughout the East, and is at once recognized by his tall, 
spare, but wiry, athletic figure, erect bearing, grave deportment, and 
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picturesque costume. He is much prized for his military qualities, 
being brave, hardy and active, extremely patient of privation and 
fatigue, and so long as in the regular receipt of his scanty stipend, 
proverbial for obedience and fidelity. 

About midnight we took up our line of march along the summit 
of a high rocky ridge, extending nearly to the middle of the island. 
The valleys on each side were thickly covered with fruit-trees and 
studded with small white cottages, and continued, as we advanced, 
to widen and deepen, and the rocks beyond them to ascend more 
wildly broken and abruptly precipitous, with at times a tower or 
chapel planted, like a watchman, in the still, bright moonlight on 
some bold projection or spire-like eminence: a scene of picturesque 
beauty and repose, the more impressive, as but little according with 
the thoughts and feelings incident to a hostile and perhaps hazard- 
ous expedition. 

At two a. mM. we halted for a few moments in front of the castle of 
the ‘ Primato, as he was called, a cluster of small square towers 
springing from the centre of a walled court. While the lieutenant 
and the chief sought an interview with that dignitary, the other 
officers proceeded to muster and inspect the men. Two of the sea- 
men were missing, and with them the liquor and provisions. Hav- 
ing resumed our march, at the distance of two or three miles from 
the castle we plunged into a thickly wooded valley, at the bottom 
of which was a small monastery. A couple of the brotherhood 
came out and greeted us in the name of ‘God and his Mother,’ 
(these were their words,) but had nothing better to offer us for love 
(money we had not) than a draught of water from a goat-skin 
bucket and a few mouldy figs. Emerging from the valley we 
struck the fgot of a mountain consisting of a series of rocky, slaty 
heights, the last of which overlooked the inlet in which the schoon- 
ers were supposed to lay. While crossing the last but one, a fellow 
passed us, as if by accident, with a lantern. Soon afterward a 
rocket was seen to shoot up from an eminence behind, and was 
instantly followed by a second from another in frontof us. We had 
suspected the fellow of having some better use for his lantern than 
helping him to pick his way by moonlight. 

Having gained the summit of the last and loftiest ridge, the chief 
made a sign for us to halt; and then falling on his hands and knees, 
he crept to the brink of a precipice, the base of which was washed by 
the sea, for the purpose of reconnoitering. Soon, however, slowly 
straightening his long, lank figure, he gave a low chuckle, and bade 
us approach. Looking down from where he stood, we discovered a 
dense cloud whitened by the moon’s rays, and so far projecting 
from the face of the precipice as totally to conceal the inlet. The 
mountain, the height of which must have been a thousand feet, was 
nearly perpendicular toward the sea, and its sides were encumbered 
by fragments of detached rock and thinly sprinkled with a stunted 
growth of trees and brush-wood. Having dropped below the sum- 
mit, we had no longer the light of the moon. Nevertheless, by 
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leaping from rock to rock, plunging into pools of water, and scram- 
bling through bushes, dislodging lots of kites, rooks, and screech- 
owls, we toward morning reached and took possession of a hut, 
situated near the foot of the mountain, the occupants of which were 
an old goatherd and his wife. During the descent we were for 
some time immersed in the cloud, amid flashes of lightning and 
peals of thunder; and but for the shouts of the Albanians, which 
served to guide us aright, our toils might have ended where they 
began. They, however, had kept a watchful eye on the stragglers, 
and we drew up in front of the hut with our full complement of 
men, though soaked to the skin, covered with mud, and in a humor 
to brain the first Greek, pirate or no pirate, we should happen to 
encounter. 

Day at length broke. Above us frowned enormous masses of 
black, misshapen mountain-rock, piled to the height of a thousand 
feet, like the walls of some stupendous ruin; while below lay a sea 
so bright and tranquil that the dim, distant capes and islands 
appeared to float like clouds in the abyss of an inverted hemisphere. 
The silence and solitude accorded with the wildness of the scene: 
the only living objects to be seen were a goat, perched like a fly 
on a projection of one of the loftiest crags, and a kite slowly 
wheeling above it. The schooners were not discovered, having no 
doubt set sail in consequence of the warning communicated by the 
rockets. A couple of speck-like objects were seen creeping round 
a distant point. They proved to be the boats in charge of Lieuten- 
ant Gedney; and Lieutenant Watkins and the chief, accompanied 
by a marine, descended to the beach to communicate with him. 
The Albanians had kindled a fire of brush-wood in front of the 
hut, and to our great comfort killed a kid, and were preparing to 
roast it, when the marine returned with orders for us to repair 
forthwith to the boats. The inlet was separated by a long moun- 
tain-like headland from a bay in which the chief supposed the 
schooners might possibly be found, but to reach which, exhausted 
as we were for the want of food and rest, seemed a task quite 
beyond our powers. It was promptly undertaken, however, and 
the length and roughness of the way considered, speedily accom- 
plished. 

After a six hours’ march under a burning sun, we had crossed 
the headland, and were slowly winding through a narrow defile, 
when just as the marine sergeant and our two Albanian guides, 
who were in advance of the rest of the line, had turned the angle of 
a rock and disappeared, we were startled by the report of a musket, 
and a wild, piercing shriek, as from one who had received his 
death-wound. We rushed to the spot whence it had proceeded, 
under the impression that the guides had led us into an ambush. 
They stood pale and speechless,-pointing to something at the foot 
of the rock on which we were collected. It proved to be the 
musket of the sergeant, which he had cast from him as he fell. It 
had gone off, probably at half-cock, and put a brace of balls through 
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his heart, as he applied the butt of it to a projection of the rock 
whence he was about to spring. Owing to the lateness of the hour 
and the roughness of the way, we despaired of being able to 
convey the body to the boats before night-fall, and accordingly a 
marine was despatched to them for the implements required for its 
interment. He soon returned, accompanied by a couple of seamen. 
The latter were immediately set to work, sulking and grumbling at 
being compelled to discharge the ‘disgraceful duty of airthin’ a 
so’'ger. Their task being completed, the marines were drawn up, 
and three volleys were fired over the grave. The seamen were 
careful to guard it by the customary charm, a row of pebbles inter- 
spersed with green twigs. ‘ So’ger as he is,’ said they, ‘he desarves 
better than to be overhauled by ghosts, witches, and them like 
heathenish varmuint.’ 

As the schooners we were in quest of were not in sight, and the 
chief deemed all farther search for them useless, we embarked at 
sunset and pulled for the ship. Thus terminated an adventure 
which, in the opinion of the corporal of marines, was, ‘seeing his 
time had come, expressively got up for the extarmination of the 
sergeant by his own musket.’ 

The next morning the prize-boats in charge of Lieutenant Ged- 
ney made the circuit, and inspected the inlets of the island of 
Jura. On the thirteenth we hove to off the town of Andro, and 
were visited by the Austrian consul. He produced a boat which 
had been abandoned by the pirates, in which was found a carpen- 
ter’s tool with the word ‘Cherub’ cut in the handle. He also 
stated that he was in possession of many other articles which had 
been unearthed near the spot where that vessel was picked up. 
Among them were two letters, one of which was superscribed, 
‘Baltimore. The other contained an account of the capture of the 
Cherub off Garabusa. The names of the writers and of the per- 
sons addressed were missing. 

On the seventeenth, we arrived at Melo. We found it in the 
possession of a party of Candiotes, who having been invited over 
by the inhabitants of the island to protect them and their property 
from the pirates, had done little but insult the women, beat the 
men, and levy contributions of provisions and money. They 
announced their intention to board the ship; but the captain hav- 
ing in return threatened to expel them from the island, they for the 
most part thought proper to quit it. 

On the first of December we encountered a Levanter, and put 
into port Olivier in the island of Metelin, whence we sailed on the 
sixth, and on the morning of the seventh we dropped anchor in the 
harbor of Smyrna. 

Thus terminated an expedition by which, owing to the skill, 
courage and unwearied activity of the distinguished officer to whom 
the command of it was so judiciously confided, the piracies in the 
Grecian Archipelago were, probably for the first time since the days 


of Themistocles, effectually suppressed. G. H. 
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Ye antique forms of rare device! 

Ye pendent, jewelled gauds of price, 
And fashioned, to what end abstruse ? 

Remnant of old barbaric sway, 

Continued to our later day, 

And with us passing out of use. 






1 marvel, now ye are displaced, 

That aught so heathenish e’er graced 
The fair round ears of Christendom! 

Such wealth of gems and filagree 

Were more befitting bravery 

For mummy of the catacomb! 












Yet as upon your forms I gaze, 
The storied scenes of elder days 

Arise with force that reason mocks: 
Outspread beneath Arabia’s skies, 
A pastoral land before me lies, 
Well filled with scattering herds and flocks. 






















At Nahor’s well a stranger waits ; 
A maiden train comes forth the gates, 
And fair Resecca leads the band ; 
And now she stands the fount beside, 
Her beauteous cheek with blushes dyed, 
The jewelled offerings in her hand. 






The vision fades; and lo! again 
On Sinai’s parched and desert plain, 
Seditious Israel murmuring stands, 
And priestly Aaron’s mandate hears: 
Break off your ear-rings from your ears, 
And bring them hither in your hands!’ 


- 


To form he moulds the molten ore, 

Like that Egyptian Apis wore ; 
With cunning hand he shapes it well; 

Then lifts the golden image high, 

And swells the host the exultant cry: 

‘ These are thy gods, O Israel!’ 










From gorgeous ceiling overhead, 
Light on a banquet board is shed ; 

And moves the feast to flute-notes low ; 
Blushing within its crownéd cup, 
The ruby-red wine sparkles up, 

And soft to joy the moments flow. 
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Holds Cleopatra feast to-night, 

And beauty’s eyes flash mirth and light, 
As she who wears the diadem 

With dimpled hand puts by the curl, 

And from her ear unclasps the pearl, 
And in her goblet casts the gem. 


Ye pendent shapes of precious ore! 
What though ye deck mine ears no more, 
Yet, relics of antiquity! 
From Vandal hands [’ll guard ye well, 
For ye are potent as a spell 
To conjure up the past to me. 


SKETCHES OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


NUMBER ONE. 


SUNDAY ON THE PLANTATION. 


Ir was late in the afternoon of one of those pleasant spring days 
which only a South-Carolina April produces, that I turned my horse 
from the main road into one of those by-paths which every travel- 


ler at the South recognizes as leading to some plantation behind 
the woods. It was Saturday, near the close of a toilsome day and 
week to my horse and his rider, and I felt disposed to make an early 
halt, the better to be refreshed from my journey and prepared for 
the duties of the approaching Sabbath. I was a stranger, with no 
more claim upon the kindness of the house I was approaching than 
any other traveller might have presented; but I knew too well the 
hospitality of the planters, which more than makes good the want 
of public inns to the wayfarer, to doubt a welcome and hearty 
reception. 

Emerging from the pine forests, over whose barrens I had ridden 
all the day, I was delighted with the beauty of the broad plantation 
which spread out before me. On one side there swept down to the 
rivers bank an enclosure of more than a hundred acres, covered 
with the green corn which had just begun to extend its broad leaves; 
and on the other lay, almost as far as the eye could reach, the 
well-fenced cotton-fields, in which: numerous gangs of hands were 
engaged in putting the seed into the ground. Before me, the path 
changed to a smooth gravelled causeway, and extending on for 
nearly a quarter of a mile, shaded by the huge live oaks, whose 
moss fell in graceful drapery from the gnarled branches, and hedged 
in by the fragrant wild orange trees, the luxuriance of whose foli- 
age renders them nearly as impervious and far more beautiful than 
the hawthorn, led to the mansion of the proprietor. The house was 
a large, antique structure, exhibiting the dingy appearance which 
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all the tenements near the lowlands of the South derive from the 
climate, but with a generous, patronizing air about its huge doors 
and bulky windows, that seemed to invite the traveller to a com- 
fortable shelter under its roof. I had thrown the reins of my 
horse carelessly upon his neck, and was absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of a scene as beautiful as it was new to my eye, when an old 
negro met me, and touching his hat, pleasantly said: ‘ Massa send 
complimens to gemman, and happy to hab him spen’ Sunday at 
Merrivale.’ 

‘Ah, Merrivale, is it? And what is your master’s name, uncle?’ 

‘Allston, Sir! Him name John Allston, dat is old massa. Young 
massa name Samwell, but he gone to Europ for he health. Will 
gemman please ride up to piazza?’ 

‘Yes, uncle!’ I replied, and putting spurs to my horse I met in 
a moment the cordial greeting of my host at his opened gate. 
‘ Alight, Sir,” was the ready welcome of the old gentleman, whose 
manners were after the good John Hancock school, now so rapidly 
decaying from our country: ‘ Alight, Sir, and Cesar will take your 
horse. It’s not often we meet a traveller at this season of the year 
at Merrivale, and I assure you your welcome is most sincere.’ 

I replied in meet terms to an invitation so cordially given, and 
entered the house. A few minutes sufficed to put me on a footing 
of friendly familiarity with my host and his family; and before 
evening I found myself in a circle of daughters and grandchildren, 
as much at home as though I had been a long-expected guest. 

I have said it was the last day of the week, and, by the prepa- 
rations of the evening, I was pleased to find, what I had so often 
found in my travels in South-Carolina, that Sunday was regarded 
as a day of sacred rest. Long before sun-setting, the field-hands 
had completed their tasks, and were gathering in groups around 
their white-washed cottages; the horses were unharnessed from 
the ploughs and turned into the paddocks for their fodder; the long 
wagons, emptied of their white cotton-seeds, were wheeled into the 
deep enclosures beneath the gin-house; and every thing seemed 
finished and made tidy in appearance for the coming of that 


‘ Day of all the week the best ; 
Emblem of eternal rest.’ 


Even the children of the plantation, the colored boys and girls, 
whose sports at even-tide make merriment for the laborers, and in 
whose buoyant mirth the old folks find a solace for their weariness, 
were hushed into unaccustomed stillness, or were led down to the 
river to undergo the weekly ablution preparatory to the clean gar- 
ments of Sunday. Within doors also the same indications of the 
coming day were manifest. The domestic servants were earlier 
released from their duties than usual; the stores for the Sabbath 
were sent from the larder to the kitchen, and were all prepared for 
distribution to the various families before the evening should close ; 
the quiet conversation of the group seated on the piazza, or the 
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plaintive 1 notes of some camp-meeting by mn accompanying the 
guitar in the parlor, or the early gathering of the inmates of the 
household around the family altar; each and all were indications of 
the near approach of holy time. It was to me a beautiful scene, 
that whole view of master, and family, and servants, evincing, in 
the delicate shadings of the picture, that the Sabbath influence had 
touched each heart — beautitul, beyond the power of language to 
describe; and never, even amid the secluded glens of New-Eng- 
land, where the customs of the good old Puritans have been unal- 
tered by the innovations of the age, have I felt holier emotions 
stealing over my spirit on a Saturday evening than I experienced 
in the house of a planter on the banks of the South Santee. 

The calm, basking sunlight of the afternoon, and the clear, soft 
moonbeams of the evening, as they stole in long lines through the 
magnolia that sheltered my window, had been pledges of a fine 
day for the Sabbath; and I had arisen early to enjoy the landscape 
of an April morning. From my chamber window the view was 
extensive, over the “whole plantation and the circumjacent forest, 
and I remember seldom to have enjoyed a scene of more exquisite 
loveliness. The long, oak-shaded avenue; the gray moss waving 
in the breeze; the garden, rich in dahlias and peonies and roses ; the 
blooming shrubbery of ligustrinas; the long rows of white-washed 
cottages; the green rice-fields on the banks of the river, and the 
gentle gliding of the broad stream toward the ocean; the deep pine 
forest, whose low, still murmurings seemed like the distant ocean- 
roar, and the breezes from whose foliage were fragrant as the spice- 
airs of the tropics; all made up a landscape most refreshing and 
beautiful. I had scarcely finished my toilet, when the old servant, 
who had welcomed me on my arrival, and who I afterward found 
to be a sort of major-domo on the plantation, blew his horn from 
the stile, and presently from every corner and building there issued 
the neat and cleanly negroes, hastening to the morning prayers at 
the mansion. 

On going below, I found a group of every age and color, some 
seated upon the long benches of the piazza, and others crowding 
the halls and parlor, all devout and serious in : appearance, and with- 
out a single exception as well clothed as I ever saw a class of 
operatives at the North or in England, waiting the coming of my 
host, who was to them indeed both priest and father, to lead in the 
devotions. As he entered the room, the ready salutation of ‘ Good 
morning, Massa, from young and old, seemed to me more like the 
spontaneous good wishes of a family of children than the forced 
civility of servants, and the kindly response from the old man, told 
more than volumes of his fraternal feelings toward them all. The 
chapter read from the old ‘ Ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride ;’ the 
hymn, sung in the sweet voices for which the Southern negroes are 
rem rkable, and the prayer ended, all silently returned to their cot- 
tages to meet again at church. Then came the breakfast with its 
never-failing hommony and waffles; then the preparation for attend- 
ing the divine service of the pastor; then the ride on horseback or 
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in carriages to the distant place of worship. Every thing was in 
the order and harmony of an establishment regulated upon the 
principles of Christian love; and to those who doubt that true Piety 
in her most graceful garb can be found where slavery exists, let 
me recommend a tour of a single month along the rich river banks 
of South-Carolina. Iam no advocate for slavery; but dearly as I 
prize freedom, and heartily as I wish that every bondman in our 
land was emancipated from his thraldom, I dare not disguise the 
truth in these simple sketches. 

The church was nearly four miles from Merrivale, and our ride 
thither was through an unbroken forest. The path, just wide 
enough to admit the passing of our carriage, was overshadowed by 
those fine tall trees which form a chief element in Southern 
scenery, and the long drooping foliage around the huge cones, the 
dense everglades, and the never-ceasing carollings of the mocking 
birds upon the branches, gave it a luxuniance and charm never found 
in the woods of New-England, or amid the solitudes of the West- 
ern wilds. Numerous footpaths from the neighboring plantations 
crossed the road, along which thronged the negroes; while every 
now and then a solitary horseman, or a gay party of buxom girls 
mounted on ponies, striking out upon our course and anon disap- 
pearing among the thick trees, added a liveliness to the picture. 

The church was situated just out of the forest, without enclosure 
of any kind around it, or any other building within sight. It was a 
rude, time-worn structure, like most houses of worship in the 
country of the South, without belfry or steeple, or any of those 
accompaniments which render the meeting-houses of New-Eng- 
land the most remarkable feature in her landscapes. It had no 
nave, no organ; its seats were uncushioned, its pulpit unadorned ; 


Neither through long-drawn aisle, nor fretted v ault, 
Did pealing anthem swell the notes of praise.’ 


Nothing was there but the bare walls, the rough benches, and the 
unshapely desk ; but still in the worshippers assembled one found a 
seriousness not always observed in more splendid sanctuaries. 

The pastor was an old man, whose ministry of fifty years had 
not been unattended by spiritual blessings to the people of his 
charge. To my eye, he was the personification of the patnarch 
among his family; and as he advanced up the aisle with a step still 
firm, his long thin locks vieing in whiteness with the robe over 
which they fell, and his face seamed with the wnnkles of fourscore 
years; as he knelt reverently before the altar, and then rising, pro- 
nounced in a tremulous voice the introduction to the service: ‘ The 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
him ;’ I never remember being more strongly reminded of Cow- 
per’s beautiful description of his preacher 


—‘ Simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner.’ 
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Indeed the whole service was invested with a seriousness which 
the slow and grave utterance, the dignified bearing, and the reverend 
appearance of the old man, threw around it, that never before had 
it been to my mind so pregnant with sententious beauty. 

But it was with his sermon that I was most deeply impressed, 
and of which I fear I shall attempt in vain to give a just idea. It 
was the day for the observance of the sacrament of the last supper, 
and many of his flock were to partake for the first time of the 
memorials of a Saviour’s love. It was also the last day of his own 
ministry, when, after half a century of labor among the people of 
his charge, he was to resign his office into other hands. Witha 
peculiar appropriateness, he had selected that clause from Saint 
Luke’s gospel, ‘ And being in agony,’ as the theme of his remarks, 
and without notes, or brief even, he went on to explain in what con- 
sisted the sufferings of Jesus Christ. At the outset his voice was 
broken, and many of his sentences were uttered in so low a tone 
that they could not have been heard over the whole house, and I 
began to fear that the old man’s strength had been exhausted by the 
reading of the morning service. But as he went on and his heart 
became warmed in the subject, his voice grew animated and strong, 
and his treatment of the subject of uncommon power. In assign- 
ing the causes of the Saviour’s suffering, there were powers of analy- 
sis in the argument which evinced acute and logical thought. 

But it was in setting an account of those sufferings before his 
hearers, that he exhibited an eloquence I never heard surpassed. 
With thoughts that came burning from his soul, he described the 
passover that the Saviour had partaken with his disciples ; the choice 
he had made of three of his best beloved to attend him in his sor- 
rows; the warnings he had given them against deserting him in the 
hour of temptation; and their cruel forgetfulness, leaving him alone 
to endure the bitterness of that hour of darkness. He followed the 
Saviour through all the terrors of that night; the crown of thorns, the 
buffeting, the derisions, the scourge, the heavy burden of the cross, 
and the agony of the crucifixion. He spoke of the relief to the 
unhappy sufferer to have the passions of the spectators on his side ; 
how from their sympathy he derived courage, and the pain felt by 
many was alleviated to the one who suffered. ‘ But, said the old 
man, bending over the pulpit and extending his hands in earnest 
gesticulation, ‘but the high and the low, the Jew and the heathen, 
entered into a conspiracy against Christ. The priests and the elders 
accused him. The high priest cried out: ‘ He is guilty of death!’ 
Pilate, his judge, though conscious of his innocence, ordered him to 
be scourged, and allowed him to be crucified. The people, with a 
frantic ardor, sought his death. That very people, who, a few days 
before, upon his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, had strewed the 
way with palm branches, and cried out: ‘ Hosanna to the son of 
David, — that very people, such is the giddiness of the multitude, 
now cried out: ‘ Crucify him! crucify him!’ He had chosen twelve 
friends to be the partners of his life and the companions of his 
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death. One of these denied him, another betrayed him, all forsook 
him and fled. The spectators of the last scene of suffering ren- 
dered him no consolation of sympathy, but, uniting with the mad 
vehemence of priests and pharisees, shouted their blasphemous 
curses, and applauded the taunts and mockeries of the high digni- 
taries of the synagogue; and all this fell upon his ear while writhing 
under the keenest agonies which human malice could inflict or 
human nature endure. : 

‘And what, cried the eloquent old man, while the fire of indig- 
nation flashed from his eye, ‘ what did the Saviourdo?’ He paused 
for a moment, and the suppressed breathings of the audience showed 
the intensity to which their feelings had been wrought by the pow- 
erful description of the sufferings of Jesus Christ. ‘Did he call 
upon the ministers of wrath, that waited but his bidding, to 
avenge the cruelty of those for whom he died? Did he summon 
the vengeance of Heaven to blast his murderers to eternal perdi- 
tion?’ He paused again, and I confess I knew not how he was to 
subdue the emotions he had excited in the hearers, when, changing 
his voice to a tone of inexpressible sweetness, and folding his with- 
ered hands upon his breast, while his eyes filled with tears, he 
added: ‘No! he prayed for his murderers! Father, forgive them! 
they know not what they do!’ 

Not a dry eye was to be seen. Deep sighs were heard from 
every part of the house. It had been the eloquence of strong and 
earnest feeling. And none who were then present can, I am sure, 
ever forget the last sermon of the old pastor of the parish of Saint 
Andrew. 

It was past noon when we drove back from the church to Merri- 
vale. The remainder of the Sabbath passed away in its wonted 
quietude, and the next morning I bade farewell to those I had so 
soon learned to love, whom, if I meet no more on earth, I hope to 
greet in a better world. 


= wetet@mus<« 


I Love gray twilight! in the balmy spring, 
When new-born flowers send up a fragrance sweet, 
For their Creator evening-incense meet! 
When the mild blue-bird rests her azure wing 
And gathers strength at dawn again to sing. 
The summer-twilight too, I love to greet, 
When nightingales their pensive lays repeat, 
While holy calmness broods o’er every thing: 
And when the autumn leaves begin to fall, 
When purple clouds enrich the golden west, 
Twilight to prayer this roving heart doth call, 
And pure communion then with Heaven, how blest! 
But at my quiet fire-side, more than all, 
A WINTER-TWILIGut do I love the best. 
Newark, (N. J.,) 1842. 































































































































































































































2 Heeb Oe OB es 


Wuat magic is there in the Poet’s name, 
Breathed in the clarion tones of flying fame! 
How the eye kindles at the welcome sound, 

And the heart’s pulses beat with quicker bound ! 
What is the Poet? Why does he inspire 

The kindling spirit with his words of fire ? 

Has Nature like a sleeping beauty been, 

For him the spell to break, the prize to win ? 
Cannot we all her loveliness discern, 

Where’er our eager eyes delighted turn ? 

In every heart some spark of fire is found; 
Round every heart ‘th’ electric chain’ is bound : 
With master hand the Poet lights the flame, 

Or with divinest art he thrills the frame : 

His the high soul all mean control that spurns, 
And with new-kindling ardor ever burns: 

His the keen eye that roves o’er nature’s form, 
Joys in the calm and kindles in the storm: 

To him there’s language in the torrent’s dash, 
The deep-toned thunder and the lightning’s flash. 
The fierce wild hurricane, the whirlwind’s ire, 
Arouse his lofty thoughts, his soul inspire. 

He loves to sit upon the craggy steep 

And view the wonders of the glorious deep. 

The calm sublime of ocean’s broad expanse, 
Whose glittering waters in the sunbeams dance, 
Its waves to madness urged, to fury lashed, 

On the stern rocky shore impetuous dashed ; 

In both the great o’erruling Power he sees 

That guides the storm and wanders in the breeze ; 
Who poured the seas from out his hollow hand, 
And in his balance weighed the solid land. 


The thousand varied forms that Nature bears, 
The veil of loveliness she always wears, 
The gems of earth, the brilliants of the sky, 
Are never wearying to the Poet's eye 

He finds a fresh delight in ev ery flowe er, 
Those gentle messengers of holy power ; 
The passing breeze oft whispers in his ear 
Language the busy crowd pause not to hear; 
Each rustling leaf that flutters in the wind 
Sings its own music to the Poet’s mind. 

He loves beneath the forest trees to lie 
When the bright summer sun is riding high, 
And the still air is broken by no sound 

But the low humming of the insects round ; 
When even the bee with his sweet pilferings, 

Lags on his way with overladen wings, 

And the pine odors wafted through the trees, 

Fill with rich fragrance every wandering breeze ; 
The little brooklet murmuring faint and low, 
Seems to be stiller in its gentle flow ; 

And the small birds have ceased to pour the lay, 
And hide with drooping wing on every shaded spray. 


Nor yet alone does summer bring delight ; 
Spring, autumn, winter, change of day and night, 
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The glorious tints that paint the early morn, 
The brilliant Sun in his majestic dawn, 
The quiet beauty of the dewy even, 

And the calm splendors of the midnight heaven ; 
All, all the charms before his gaze arrayed, 

Aught of sublime or beautiful Earth e’er displayed, 
Are but her million tongues that ever raise 
The song of homage and the note of praise. 
His ear attends them all; he swells the tone, 
Anthem-like rising to the Erernat’s throne! 






























Here ends not his delight in nature’s plan, 
But his great study, greater joy, is Man. 
He loves the music-tone of childhood’s voice, 

The merry laugh that bids the heart rejoice, 

The frolic-dancing feet, the fairy shout 

In all its unchecked gladness ringing out ; 

The perfect confidence, the fearless love 

That links it to the spirit-world above ; 

The April beauty of sweet childhood’s years, 

With more of sunshine and with less of tears. 

He loves the eager boldness too, of youth 

Free bounding onward to the goal of truth; 

Its high resolves, its true and trustful heart, 

The joy Hope’s glowing images impart, 

Its wealth of pure affections, and the light 

They shed around in Sorrow’s deepest night. 

Fair woman’s graceful beauty ; her true soul 
Spurning all sordid passion’s base control ; 

Her love that fades not with life’s fleeting breath, 
But soars triumphant o’er the pains of death ; 

Her meekness, gentleness, and kindly heart, 

That draws from Sorrow’s wound the piercing dart, 
That soothes the suffering soul about to die, 

And points him to a happier home on high ; 

And manhood’s daring deed and high emprize 

All generous impulses that nobly rise: 

His ardent courage and his lofty mind, 

That leaves all thought of self far, far behind; 
Whose generous heart is ready to bestow 

Its deeds of kindness even on his foe ; 

Whose ear is open to the sufferer’s cry, 

Nor passes weeping Want unheeded by: 

These well the Poet loves ; and eptotend Eld 
By him in highest reverence is held. 




































































































While other men are busy with the moil 

Of gaining wealth, its her and its toil, 

He is not idle; tis his task to be 

Ever observant ; with keen eye to see 

Each spring of action in the human breast, 
Each hidden motive, strong though unconfessed ; 
*T is his the varying countenance to heed, 

The unspoken language of a smile to read; 

’T is his to watch the flashing eye grow bright 
With the full radiance of soul-kindled light ; 

*T is his each-high and lofty thought to scan, 
Each nobler impulse of a noble man ; 

All deep affections, holy thoughts and pure, 
Triumphant faith, and firmness to endure, 
Unshrinking courage in the trial hour, 

All strong resistance to temptation’s power — 
These are his studies deep, these are his themes, 
By day his thoughts, and mingling in his dreams. 
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Earth’s darker story, all her deeds of crime, 

Alas! too frequent in each age and clime; 

Sin, with its giant power, o’er every land, 

And evil passions’ strong and iron bend, 

The silken fetters flattering Pleasure weaves, 

The deep remorse, the sting Guilt ever leaves, 

All crimes, all evils, like a dark deep blot 

The Poet sees them — but he loves them not. 

He studies all these forms of wo and grief 

That he with skilful hand may bring relief. 

His is a power the suffering heart that cheers, 

That gives to Sorrow comfort mid her tears. 

His is a power to lift the soul on high, 

On eagle-wings bid it exulting fly, 

To visit unknown worlds, to fill the air 

With myriad spirits, making man their care ; 

Through Fancy’s realms on soaring pinions sweep, 

And visit Ocean’s caves beneath the unfathomed deep. 

In Fiction’s garb the hallowed truth to dress, 

Not to conceal but veil her loveliness. 

He reads the past with retrospective eye, 

And gathers treasures from the days gone by. 

The cloud of mist before the future years, 

Pierced by his sun-like eye, fades, disappears. 

His hallowed verse is breathed in prophet tone, 

Oft understood —oft felt by him alone. 

By time the glorious truths shall be revealed, 

T hat in the Poet’s strains now lie concealed. 
Cambridgeport, (Mass.,) 1812, 


THE WOMEN OF ANCIENT GERMANY. 


” 


AN HISTORICAL ESSAY. 


Tue ancient Germans were a barbarous and savage people, 
ignorant of many useful arts, and of the refinements of civilized 
society. They led a wild and roving life, placing their habitations 
here or there, wherever necessity might call, or caprice direct. 
The mass of the people was entirely illiterate: learning was con- 
fined to the nobles and princes, and indeed it appears to have been 
very inconsiderable and very unusual, even among them. Their 
knowledge of the past was limited to tradition; and beyond the 
scenes in which they were actually engaged, they knew little of 
what was passing in the world around. The camp was their home, 
the field of battle their place of meeting. From earliest youth they 
were trained to arms, and the vigor of their manhood was estab- 
lished by the grateful labors of the chase: hence they were univer- 
sally athletic, and though they fought without art, the energy of 
their assault and the irresistible impulse of their charge, a rushing 
torrent as it were, struck even Roman troops with dismay. To 
them we may look for the prototype of the manners and customs, 
the government and laws which obtained favor in the feudal ages. 
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Such were the men; but this essay will be more particularly devoted 
to the consideration of the women of Germany. 

We can find but little in the treatment of the German females 
in the years of their infancy worthy of notice. Like the males, 
they were nourished solely by their mothers, and never intrusted to 
the care of nurses or slaves. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
climate, they were accustomed to remain for several years of their 
lives almost if not entirely in a state of nudity. They were not 
confined to the house, but on the contrary were to be seen, almost 
as soon as they were able to walk, strolling promiscuously, whether 
they were the children of princes or of slaves, about the villages 
and among the cattle. To these causes we may attribute the mas- 
culine vigor of their bodies, and that strength of the nervous sys- 
tem which enabled them to undergo the toilsome labors to which 
their lives were devoted. The education of a people must always 
be adapted to their prospects and probable condition in life, to their 
national custom and intended occupation. In accordance with this 
principle, an obvious course was pursued in the education of the 
German women: as the duties of life were simple and evidently 
demanding more physical than mental exertion, so the lessons 
required to inculcate them were few and insignificant. Too feeble 
to labor, and having but little knowledge to acquire, the first years 
of their childhood were passed in slothful indolence and passive 
obedience to the will of their parents. But at a comparatively 
early age, as soon as they were capable of even moderate endur- 
ance, they assisted their mothers in the prosecution of their domestic 
duties. By degrees they learned all the arts of housewivery; by 
degrees they fitted themselves to superintend and direct. They 
gradually acquired all the knowledge of agriculture which their 
rude people possessed, and prepared themselves for the labors of 
husbandry. 

The treatment of the female race has differed much among dif- 
ferent nations, but almost all seem to have accorded them a very 
considerable degree of regard and respect. In many, and indeed 
most countries, this tribute has been yielded from a sense of their 
physical weakness, from a proper regard to their natural taste for 
the elegances of life, and from a rational conviction that they ought 
of natural right to be the equal companions and not the slaves of 
mankind. It is impossible however that all or any of these motives 
could have influenced the inhabitants of Germany. The women 
were as daring by education, as hardy by practice, and almost as 
robust by nature as the men of that nation; and there was nothing 
among them that wore even the appearance of luxury or elegance. 
While the spirit of chivalry is often attributed to the feelings of 
love and devotion to the soft and fascinating graces of female 
character, it in fact had its origin among a barbarous and unenlight- 
ened people, comparatively unsusceptible of the one, and careless 
and ignorant of the other. What could have induced the Germans 
to pay that devotion to the female sex, which gave rise to the 
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enthusiasm of the middle ages, would form an interesting subject 
of inquiry; but the limits of this essay will permit nothing more 
than a brief exposition of the most obvious causes. They consid- 
ered females the interpreters of divine will, and therefore treated 
them with all the scrupulous attention and deference which the 
supreme gods seemed to demand for their deputies. At home and 
abroad, in peace and in war, their opinion was ever consulted and 
ever respected. If they directed the time and the order of battle, if 
they foretold the issue of the combat and the fate of the combatants, 
they held a station no less important, and commanded obedience no 
less implicit in their domestic concerns. The husband spending his 
hours of peace in sloth and drunkenness, yielded the whole man- 
agement of his affairs to his wife: her will was supreme. It was 
natural that a people having a vague and false conception of the 
real, should look with veneration upon the apparent authors of their 
existence; that they should esteem in manhood those who had 
inculcated the lessons of their youth, who had carefully supplied 
their wants, who had watched their welfare with anxious solicitude. 
We may therefore attribute the reverence shown the women of 
Germany to their influence as the prophets of the gods, to the 
important part they bore in all the private and public affairs of their 
nation, and to their unlimited control over the other sex in the years 
of their infancy. 

Than the thought of a woman led into slavery, none could be 
more horrid and revolting to the Germans. This idea was impressed 
upon them in their infancy, and it grew with their growth. It 
inspired them with veneration for the sex, and formed the strongest 
incentive to exertion in battle. Hence, when the Romans demanded 
and received from them the wives and female relations of their 
princes as hostages, they secured the surest pledges of obedience, 
the strongest bonds of alliance. 

Marriage was considered incumbent as a duty, and celibacy was 
repudiated by either sex. The mode of courtship was simple, and 
its course never protracted. ‘The bride brings no portion; she 
receives a dowry from her husband. In the presence of her 
parents and relations he makes a tender of part of his wealth; if 
accepted, the match is approved.’* He presented her with no use- 
less trinkets, no gaudy toys; his gifts were such as it became a 
warrior to make and a warrior’s wife to receive. The marriage 
ceremony consisted only in an exchange of property, and it was 
therefore easily consummated. Polygamy obtained no favor among 
them, and second marriage was seldom or never known. Hence 
the wife, secure in the affections of her husband, and confident that 
they would never be enjoyed by another even after she herself had 
ceased to exist, had abundant reason for constancy and devotion. 
Upon entering the matrimonial state she was informed of the 
responsibilities she incurred, and impressed with the duties of her 








* Tacit. Germania, § xviii. 
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situation. Her domestic cares were her greatest source of enjoy- 
ment, and she sought little pleasure beyond that which a conscious 
performance of duty imparted. Among some of the tribes, the 
women were inconsolable at the death of their husbands; they 
threw themselves upon their funeral piles ; the same fire consumed 
the living and the dead, and the same urn received their mingled 
ashes. 

However variously females may have been esteemed by modern 
nations, they seem always to have been considered the weaker sex. 
Hence, although they may have been doomed to lead a life of toil, 
the labor allotted them has seldom been of a very severe kind. If 
among many nations they are often found engaged in the tillage of 
the earth, and in the execution of those tasks which are generally 
deemed arduous with us, their condition is yet incomparably easier 
than that of the males. The Germans, however, do not appear to 
have looked upon woman as less capable of labor than man; and 
they apportioned her a part equally difficult, surely more compre- 
hensive and more tedious. The wife often accompanied her hus- 
band in war; and she did not confine herself to the camp, nor did 
she remain inactive. In the heat of battle, when the darts of the 
enemy were flying in every direction, and the groans of the wounded 
and the dying were rising continually upon the ear, she was to be 
found even in the thickest of the fight administering refreshment and 
relief, and stimulating her fnends and relations to deeds of glory. 
She staunched and bound up their wounds, supplied their wants 
while sick, and anxiously awaited their recovery. When a son ora 
brother fell upon the field of battle, or died from injuries received in 
war, his death, if it was attended with circumstances of even ordi- 
nary bravery, was a matter rather of joy than grief. His female 
relatives pointed with delight to his scars, and awarded him an 
honorable place in the world of spirits. But if he evinced any fear 
of danger in the course of the action, if his death was accompanied 
with any evidence of a dastard spirit, the ties of consanguinity 
were forgotten or laid aside, the memory of the ignoble victim of 
timidity was repudiated, and he sunk to the grave unhonored and 
unpitied. Nor did the treatment of those who survived the battle 
materially differ from this; the brave received due honor for their 
exploits, while contempt, and often bodily punishment, awaited the 
pusillanimous. As the females conferred rewards upon the brave, 
it was proper they should inflict punishment, upon the ignominious : 
they were the warrior’s judges, and to their decisions he bowed 
submissive. 

History presents many instances in which they have decided the 
fate of battle: their friends being put to flight, they have rushed 
among them, and by shrieks and lamentations, by bewailing the 
cruel lot that must follow defeat, and portraying the horrors of 
slavery, have inflamed their minds with desperate courage, and 
urged them on to contest and to victory. The Cimbri, when Caius 
Marius went in arms against them, resolved to conquer or die. 
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With heroic determination, they bound themselves together as they 
stood in their ranks with cords, and used every other precaution to 
prevent defeat, or at least an ignominious flight. Despite every 
exertion, they were overthrown, and pursued in confusion to their 
camp. Wives, sisters, and even mothers, who had in the mean- 
time taken their station upon the wagons, armed with such weapons 
as the occasion afforded, endeavored by every means to rally them 
to the conflict. The common feelings of humanity plead in vain to 
palliate the offence of their kindred, and with their own hands they 
inflicted upon them that death which they had sought to evade. 
They maintained too the struggle against the enemy with desperate 
valor, and rendered the victory of Marius little better than defeat. 
When at last they were obliged to yield to the superior discipline 
of Roman arms, they preferred self-destruction to miserable vassal- 
age, and suspending themselves and their children from the boughs 
of trees and the tops of wagons, ended a life which had lost every 
charm and every attraction. 

Such were the German women in war: if the part they bore in 
peace was less bold and heroic, it was because such a period did 
not call for the display of those traits. They discharged at all times 
the duties of the household, and those other labors, to the perform- 
ance of which the life of the female sex is at this day particularly 
devoted. Destitute however of the luxuries and elegances of life, 
and ignorant of the arts of tinsel decoration and splendid pomp, 
these employments, had their attention been confined to them, 
could have afforded but little occupation, and they would have led 
a life of comparative inertness. But agriculture offered another 
field, ample for their greatest exertions: it was for them to till the 
soil, to sow the seed, and to reap and husband the harvest; or at 
least, in these several labors to direct the industry and watch the 
every movement of slaves, a race little inclined to fidelity. The 
care and education of their children hkewise demanded their atten- 
tion. But as if even all this were unequal to their ability, they often 
engaged in the chase of wild beasts ; nor would it seem that in this 
last pursuit they were much less active or successful than the other 
sex; indeed, they often excelled, and merited and demanded their 
share of the prey. 

They acted too in another capacity, most important and most hon- 
orable in the esteem of their nation The agents of the gods, they 
announced their mandate and signified their will. Implicit confi- 
dence was placed in their prophecies, and the result was awaited 
with all the assurance and conviction of actual knowledge. Among 
a credulous and highly superstitious people, unwilling to enter upon 
the performance of the most insignificant national or even individual 
undertaking, without having first secured divine favor, the duties of 
this office were onerous in the extreme. Man could explain the 
attributes of the deities and the forms of the hierarchical govern- 
ment; he could even venture to solicit the favor and propitiate the 
will of the gods; but woman was often believed to partake of divinity 
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itself. Historians have sought the origin of their predominant 
power in matters of religion, but with apparently little success ; for 
after all, though it may have been more decided and obvious at one 
time than another, we are only certain that it existed. The obser- 
vation of a curious people has, however, acquainted us with many 
particulars, interesting if not important. 

It would seem that their opinion was ever venerated in war and 
ever respected in peace. A single word from them could stay the 
ardor of a ferocious people on the eve of battle, or create war in the 
midst of tranquillity; could crush every feeling of humanity, or 
awaken the kindliest emotions. In the camp they decided by lot 
the moment of onset, and stimulated their friends by the hope of 
success, or dissuaded them by the fear of defeat. In battle they 
advanced unawed to the midst of the contending forces, and clothed 
in garments indicative of religious purity, they announced the decree 
of Heaven. By their mad cries, which arose above the clash of 
arms, and by their strange antics, which nothing but fanatic frenzy 
could have suggested, they wrought the minds of their people to the 
highest pitch of desperate fury. The past, the future, life itself 
were swallowed up in the excitement of the present moment; and 
it was almost impossible that men who had forgotten every minor 
consideration, and even every motive for existence, should be other- 
wise than invincible. It does not appear that the prophetess had 
recourse to any intermediate agents: the altars of Mercury and of 
Mars smoked at stated intervals with the blood of human beings, 
but she did not immolate the victim ; the sacred chariot was driven 
upon emergency through the consecrated groves, but she did not 
guide its course. Such aid was unworthy of one inspired with 
divine truth, and oracular in herself. 

Although the German women were all esteemed of this sacred 
character, some were considered more gifted and godlike than oth- 
ers. The fame of VeLepa.has descended to us after the lapse of 
almost eighteen hundred years, and recorded by the pen of Tacitus 
it may exist to the most distant futurity. The influence of such 
was almost unlimited; and their sway was more universal than that 
of the military chieftains, or even the king himself. 

History, which describes the operations of governments in the 
direction of which women seldom participate; which records the 
origin, progress, and result of wars, in which they seldom engage; 
and which treats of the whole human family, without the distinc- 
tion of sex, casts but little light upon a subject like this. Yet few 
and imperfect as are the facts we are able to collect, they present 
much that is worthy of emulation; and while the enlightened 
understanding of an accomplished sex will reject those customs 
which are inconsistent with our ideas of feminine propriety, they 
may still learn many useful and timely lessons from the females of 


a barbarous nation. E.R G. 
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THE BELL IN OUR STEEPLE. 
BY H, W ROCKWELL. 


Bev! that upon thy massy yoke hast swung 
These many years, through heat and wintry cold, 
Beating thy dark sides with thy polished tongue : 
Full many a changeful story hast thou told 
To me, since thou by sturdy men wast hung 
Upon thy strong cross-beams in days of old, 
Ere youth’s sweet blossoms in my heart grew pale, 
Or I had learned that life was but an empty tale. 


Mine eyes have since been wet with many tears, 
And many that I loved have passed away ; 
And many whom I knew in life’s young years, 
In the world’s servitude have since grown gray ; 
Yet still the bent old man thy music hears, 
And still in thy old belfry, day by day, 
Thou mindest me of years whose light is o’er, 
Sweet, sunny years they were, and shall return no more! 


The strong, stout-handed man who wrought thee out 
Of the rude metals, hath long since been laid 
Where thou wilt never wake him! Childhood’s shout, 
And beauty, fleeting as a summer-shade, 
And gray-haired men, the honored, and devout, 
The memory of whose goodness shall not fade — 
Thou hast outlived them all; youth, hope, and faith, 
And love which stronger grew amid the dews of death ! 


Oft hath the sick man heard with feeble moan 
Thine evening peal, and oft the cold damp earth 
Upon the new-made coffin hath been thrown : 
Yet Death, who spares nor loveliness nor worth, 
Nor waits for Beauty’s flower to be full blown, 
Knocks not at thy old belfry. Wo and Mirth 
Make thee their minion, yet ’t is naught to thee 
Whether thou toll’st for death, or ring’st for jubilee! 


Alike for carnival or sacred rite 
Thou hast done service since the times of yore, 
Wakening the mart in the deep winter-night, 
When the far fire-light bathed thy steeple-floor ; 
Yet he who knew thee then is now grown white, 
And many that thou wok’st thou ’l’t wake no more, 
So cold and solemn is their dreamless rest, 
Each with his thin hands clasped upon his shrouded breast. 


They from the world went like a swift bright dream, 
Yet still thou dozest on from day to day, 
Silently hanging from thy strong cross-beam 
In the sweet summer-light, and sunshine gay ; 
Nor idly, old ascetic, do I deem, 
For thou say’st sad things in a sober way, 
Heedless alike of the swift flight of years, 
And time, and death which fills Youth’s sunny eyes with tears. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM MY PORT-FOLIO. 


RY & MWA 





N OF FERLING 


FOUNTAINS. 


A FouNTAIN always inspires me with fresh and beautiful ideas. 
The water gushing up into the light from its dark home in the 
earth, and bathing its white wings for an instant in the rainbow, 
seems to bedew my heart with grateful fragrance, and makes its 
trampled flowers spring up afresh. I never gaze upon a gushing 
fountain without feeling that my heart-strings keep time to its grace- 
ful undulations. It is a spirit-bath, whence jaded Fancy arises, 
with all her vigor and elasticity restored. Did I believe in transmi- 
gration, I should wish to become the presiding genius of some sweet 
fountain, hid in a far and green retreat, where nought but the winds 
and the flowers and the joyful birds were ever heard or seen to 
break the holy solitude. 

How delightful would it be thus to refine the soul with incessant 
intercourse with the pure and beantiful in nature, and gradually 
shake off those dull and grovelling cares and passions which chain 
the immortal spirit to the earth! Man, with his feverish and impure 
excitements; woman with her dangerous and seductive lures; the 
struggle for brief power over creatures as frail as the falling leaf, 
and to be scattered as soon by the whirling breath of Time; the 
pining for wealth and fame; the peasant’s thankless toil for bread ; 
how sweet to forget them all, and assimilate the whole being to the 
mysterious beauty of Nature, when, far from prying eyes, she 
unveils her bosom to the amorous winds and skies! 





THE FINE ARTS 





IN AMERICA, 







THERE is as much genius in this country as in any nation on 
the face of the globe. All we want is public taste, to appreciate 
its value and reward its possessor. In the old nations of Europe 
genius depends upon the patronage of a titled aristocracy for its 
support; and the history of literature and the arts, and the lives 
of their men of genius, are a sufficient commentary upon aristo- 
cratic liberality. In our country it is different. Genius asks no 
patronage from any quarter. Depending upon the enlightened 
taste of the common people for an appreciation of its efforts, it 
rises to the standard of independence, and only asks a fair remu- 
neration for the services it performs. How much more gratifying 
to the sensitive soul of the artist — the poet, the painter, the sculp- 
tor, the architect or the musician—is this noble sense of inde- 
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pendence, than the sickly air of courts and palaces, breathed by 
permission of some great lord, or king, or perchance pope! Pa- 
tronage! Ihate the word! How revolting to that ideal worship 
which the free soul delights to render to divine genius, the thought 
that Michael Angelo was patronized by the pope, and Shakspere 
by a queen! Pah! Let us have no patronage of the fine arts in 
America. Educate the people, and they will have (and pay for, 
too,) the works of genius about them. They will have paintings 
and statues to adorn their neatly-constructed cottages, so that when 
their frames are exhausted with healthful toil, they may repose 
under their own vines and fig-trees, and, with their wives and chil- 
dren smiling around them, feed their elegant and refined tastes by 
contemplating the works of superior intellect. They will have 
books, not merely to be looked at but to be read; so that their chil- 
dren may not only preserve the knowledge of their parents, but add 
to it, from generation to generation. Having become possessed of 
new desires, which nothing but mend can gratify, they will cherish 
from pure love —not pride or emulation to outshine their neigh- 
bors —the child of genius, wherever he may be found. The stu- 
dent will no longer waste the midnight oil in vain, searching out the 
deep and hidden truths of nature with unrewarded toil, and leaving 
his labors for posterity to appreciate. The painter will no more pine 
in starving wretchedness within his dimly-lighted garret, working 
out in blood and tears the bright conceptions of immortal beauty 
which haunt his soul. Their labors will be appreciated and rewarded, 
because the mind of man will have reached that stage of refine- 
ment where they become necessary to his happiness. 


MADAME MALIBRAN, 


Notuine can more forcibly impress one with the utter hollow- 
ness of theatrical fame, than the life of this extraordinary woman. 
Idolized, worshipped, for the few brief moments that her miraculous 
voice lingered in the memory of her auditors, still how few and cold 
the regards which posterity will pay! With almost superhuman 
physical energy, and mental gifts of the highest order, she became 
enamored of excitement, and could only support existence at the 
expense of that calmness and dignity so necessary to the preserva- 
tion of intellectual power. She lived in an artificial atmosphere, 
hot and suffocating, which so diseased her lungs, that when she 
passed into the healthy air of common life her heart refused to beat, 
and broke at last from the intensity of its own sensations. 

It is said that Malibran was of Moorish descent. I do not doubt 
it. Her manners and habits of thought proclaim her no European. 
Like the Moor, she was proud, stubborn and fickle; like him she 
entertained a low standard of virtue and morality, and depended 
alone upon her vanity to preserve her from the worst species of 
dissipation. Like the Moresco, also, she had great enthusiasm in 
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all her tastes ; a quick perception of the beautiful; a certain species 
of absolute genius; with but little intellect and judgment to control 
her wild and ungovernable impulses; for, although the Moor has, in 
past times, reached the highest point of taste, and a certain degree of 
gorgeous refinement, still the nobility of mind, and the controlling 
influence of an all-commanding soul, have been ever wanting. The 
life of Madame Malibran presents nothing but a continual series of 
caprices, triumphs, suffermgs and imprudences. To gratify the whim 
of the moment, she would violate the most imperative laws of deco- 
rum and delicacy; in her waywardness she would expose herself to 
the most imminent perils without the slightest necessity; and to 
feed her passion for ostentatious benevolence, she would accomplish 
almost superhuman labor. As to real benevolence or devotion, she 
knew nothing of them; or she would not, could not, have deserted 
her husband in the moment of his adversity. 

The great want of Madame Malibran was the sustaining aid and 
repose ofa judicious friend. With this,she might have been reclaimed 
from her impure tendencies, and restored to society as amiable and 
attractive in her private life as she was magnificent and glorious in 
her public career. There never was human brain which throbbed 
with true genius, inaccessible to truth, temperance and virtue; 
although many have gone astray because the path has not been 
pointed out to them; and upon the heads of injudicious flatterers 
rest more than half the errors of Heaven-born but erratic genius. 

The brilliant career of such a character as Malibran is dangerous 
in its contemplation; for it invests the loathsome skeleton of 
female impurity with all the seductive coloring of triumph and 
public applause, for which too many women have jeoparded not 
only their earthly reputation, but their immortal souls. 


MIDNIGHT 


THOUGHTS. 


In the calm solitude of night, when all except yourself, that 
think and act, are still; when you can hear the breaths of all you 
truly love on earth rising and falling musically upon your ear, and 
the faint star-light steals in at the window and mingles with the 
sickly rays of the old lamp; and the mighty earth and sky, in 
the silence of their beautiful harmony, impart a portion of their 
sublime repose to the o’erwrought brain; how sweet is thought, 
calm thought! Clad in her rain-colored robes, Hope flashes by, 
illumining the soul’s horizon with her joyous presence; and 
Memory, faithful to faithless man, gathers again the flowers which 
we have rudely trampled in our mad career, and strews them 
once more before us. But heedless ever of the present good, the 
dream soon passes, and we again rush onward to reach another 
point which ‘distance makes enchanting;’ until at last, arrived at 
the temple which seemed so bright and fair, we find it but a tomb, 
ready to receive our weary limbs. 


VOL. Xx. 72 
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CONFIDENC 


‘My wisdom is consumed in confidence,’ SHAKSPERE. 


I 


I cannot look on loving eyes 
And turn my heart aside : 

Despite the warnings of the wise 

That wave me from the cheating prize, 
I follow, and confide. 

The casual prey of craft to prove 
Would less chest doubt annoy: 

To cling is impulse from above ; 

The office of the heart is love, 
And trust, the dearest joy. 


rr. 


I cannot feel, and not repay 
The grasp by friendship prest; 
And if the Se be led astray, 
It culls some blossoms by the way 
In hoping for the best. 
And when its easy faith it rues, 


(And mine has felt the pain,) 
Dear, cunning Nature still subdues, 
And Confidence so sweetly sues, 

It yearns to trust again. 


Itl. 


Nor can I, listless, mark revealed 
The gay parade of Spring: 

Aware her gaudy ranks will yield, 

At Winter’s trumpet-blast, the field, 
As boding minstrels sing. 

My heart leaps up to greet the flowers, 
To share with bees the prey 

As sportive birds among the bowers, 

Or lambs that frisk the summer hours, 
Do I devour the day. 


Iv. 


Nor can I the sure knowledge heed 
That Death will rend our ties : 
Still trusting yet he’ll stay his steed, 
I feed —the hungry heart must feed, 
Or famish where it lies. 
Cling! darlings, cling! with tasks of love 
The precious now employ! 
To cling is impulse from above ; 
The office of the heart is love, 
And trust, the dearest joy. 
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PASSAGES FROM JEAN PAUL. 


I 


A coop physician, if he does not always save from disease, at 
least saves from a quack. 





Il. 


Present authors shrug their shoulders most over those on whose 
shoulders they stand, and extol those most who most servilely cringe 
to them. 


Ill. 
Arrorps the life of our ideal hopes and purposes any thing else 
than a prosaic translation, without rhyme or metre? 








Iv. 


Ir is with state regulations as with highways; upon one that is 
new and untravelled, where every wagon, with much labor and jolt- 
ing, helps to make the road, a man is as badly tossed about and 
bruised as upon one that is old and worn full of holes. What is to 
be done? One must continue travelling. 








Vv 


Tue youth is designedly odd, and prides himself upon it: the 
man is unintentionally so, and it mortifies him. 























vi. 


Ir among other great things you look at the starry heaven through 
the strongest telescopes, though you apprehend the immensity of its 
duration behind you as little as that before you, regarding it as the 
polar day of Eternity, where the sun ever rises and sets at the same 
point, and not the measureless abyss of life that at the same time 
imbodies spirits and inspirits bodies ; yet will you from your pulpits 
and professors’ chairs seek to comprehend the all-pervading Spirit, 
in whom these immensities dwell and vanish? Take first the mea- 
sure of the universe, before you attempt to fathom the Derry! 


vil. 


In man there is a great desire which can never be satisfieda It 
has no name; it seeks no object. It is not any thing, that you can 
name it, nor any joy. It comes back alone when on a summer night 
thou lookest toward the north or toward far-off mountains, or when 
moonlight robes the earth, or the heaven is studded with stars, or 
when thou art very happy. This great insatiable desire raises our 
spirits upward, but with pain; when transported above, we are cast 
down like epileptics. But this longing, to which nothing can give 
a name, the chords and tones of the human spirit reveal tous. The 
longing soul weeps louder then, and can no more contain itself; and 
calls out in sorrowing ecstacy between the sounds: ‘ Yes, every 
thing you name it, falls short of it!’ 
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Vill. 


Tue passion in the more ardent love is only grief at opposition. 


Ix. 

Tue unbeliever in our immortality, when a noble spirit breaks 
away from him to the eternal world, throws away the anticipation 
of seeing the perfection of the departed, of continuing to love him 
in the imperishableness of a higher state of existence, and of again 
finding the loved one, whom he laid in the dark earth, amid the con- 
stellations of heaven. 


x. 


Be not eloquent in telling any one of his faults; for while thou 
persuadest him of his failings thou wilt also persuade thyself thereof, 
and wilt become angry. 


xI. 
Pant before thyself every morning the temptations and passions 


into which thou mayest fall during the day. Thou wilt then bear 


thyself better, for one does not readily fall into a bad situation the 
second time. 


xIl. 


SHoutp thy friend be angry with thee, give him an opportunity to 
show thee a great kindness: thereby will his heart be melted, and 
he will again love thee. 


XIII. 


On ty despair not when thou failest, and thy whole repentance 
shall be a fairer act. 


XIV. 


Make thyself (by stoicism, or by what means thou wilt,) only 
guiet, and thou hast little trouble to make thyself virtuous. 


XV. 


THE ENEMIES OF FREEDOM. 


Let them break every alliance of her friends, and tear in pieces 
every book in which they have sought to show the spirit-suns of 
Freedom as she rose. Now the sun no more shines from one mir- 
ror, but anew out of every fragment. The quiet level of the sea, 
with one still sun upon its bosom, if ruffled with the wind, flames 
with a thousand confused suns upon its countless billows. 


XVI. 


THE LAST WORD TO PAULINE. 


As I concluded, Pauline dried her soft blue eyes, which had raised 
themselves involuntarily to the moon and its white spots. I left 
her; and the wish which I here make to all sisters of the good 
Genius, was my last word to her: ‘ May it ever be well with thee, 
and the spring-night of thy life pass away serene and clear, and the 
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azure deep above thee ever present thee on its fair bosom some 
emblem-star; the night-violets bloom under thee, night-musings 
spring within thee, and there be no more of cloud in thy horizon 
than shall best reflect the glories of twilight, and no more of rain 
than shall suffice for a rainbow in the moonshine.’ 


XVIl. 
WOMAN’S AFFLICTIONS. 


Women can endure longer and severer mental pangs without 
sinking than men, whom oftentimes a single storm of the soul 
breaks down. Thus they are like the soft rubies which stand the 
fire uninjured, while the harder diamonds are consumed. If they 
lose the most affectionate of children, of husbands or parents, and 
the brightest hopes and joys of life perish, they are only burned by 
these fiery afflictions, but not consumed to ashes. A young soul 
often sinks under the loss of a lover, but it is only on account of a 
young body. The hyacinth hangs only over water and blooms on 
without nutriment. Know you not of souls that bloom only over 
tears? 

XVIII. 


WOMAN'S FIRMNESS OF OPINION. 


A wire, let her assert against her husband what she will, and 
argue as she will, the husband is not at all in the condition to refute 
or conquer her. For when he thinks to hold her fast by a chain of 
reasoning, it is very much as when he attempts to draw up to him- 
self a ball of yarn by one of its threads. He will get more and 
more thread in his hands, but the ball will roll about and still remain 
upon the earth. 


XIX. 
MELANCHOLY OF YOUTH. 


A cERTAIN poetical seriousness, a philosophical melancholy, in 
respect to the dazzling and blinding influence which the splendors 
of the world and city life first exert upon youth, performs the same 
office for them as the black crape for the Swiss traveller, which 
veils the eyes from the lightning-flashes of the glittering snow and 
glaciers. But man in later years removes this veil. Life then 
dazzles no more, and appears cloudless only to unveiled eyes. 


xx. 


LOVE. 


As in the sea, when it is all calm and transparent, the mirrored 
heaven arches itself beneath so completely to the blue concave 
above, that those sailing upon it seem hovering in the light ether of 
the world, so Love knows how to represent the actual and the ideal, 
earth and heaven, so completely, that all become a fancy-heaven 
without a solid earth, and all the past and future is concentrated in 
the present; for Love desires nothing so much as the present that 
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will continue itself onward unchanged; and therefore is she so 
inexhaustibly rich because all the gifts of the future are given to 
her by fancied nearness and union. Love ever keeps the holy star- 
images of her heavens upon our revolving earth above herself; for 
whatever images the globe conceals in the West it miist bring them 
again in the East. 






























XXI. 
ABIDING SORROWS. 


THERE are none, for they are clouds. The quicker they ascend 
the heavens, the quicker they pass away. And those which stand 
still the ether drinks in, and they grow smaller and smaller until they 
disappear. 

XXII. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE UNFORTUNATE. 


WE meet with the greatest sufferings of body and mind in the 
higher walks of life, just as executions happen only upon high 
places, or as men upon the Alps or in balloons bleed involuntarily. 
At least the popular deep for their short torture-ladder of the body 
(the spirit rarely suffers there) have a long heavenly ladder of sen- 
sual and spiritual pleasures beside; upon which in the lowest situ- 
ations they have ever more steps above than beneath them, as 
every lowly creature grows like grass in the hoof-print over which 
the sythe passes without injury. 


XXIII. 
TREES. 


Great cities, those moral diseases of human society, might be 
remedied perhaps as we remedy a noxious atmosphere, by means 
of trees. The Greeks planted trees in all their cities, and so 
numerous were they, (z. G. in Chalchis, in Chubda,) that one for the 
trees could scarcely see the streets. Plant a hamlet, a garden, a 
grove, in your prison-city, and you have accomplished something. 


XXIV. 


ROYAL WIVES. 


Ican recall more than one princess who was an angel, whose 
wings were suddenly cut in order that he might sit upon that proud 
eminence which they call the throne of her bridegroom. Slaves 
search for diamonds, and not unfrequently slaves wear them. 


GOD. 


Gop is that light which has never seen itself, makes every thing 
visible and yet clothes itself in colors. Thine eye perceives not the 
beam, but thy heart feels its warmth. 


adie 
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JOYS AND SORROWS. 
I. 


As we have a fainter recollection of the greatness and number of 


our sorrows than of our joys, so with them we also forget the fruits 
their stormy palms bore us. 


Il. 


THE sorrows of a sensitive soul are May frosts which precede 
the warmer season of the year. But the afflictions of a hardened, 
withered heart, are autumn frosts which announce nothing but the 
dreary winter. 


Ill. 


Every heavy load of sorrow seems like a perpetual submersion, 
an impending grave-stone, to press the doomed one down into the 
grave. But we forget that these burdens are oftentimes only the 
stones attached to the diver, that he may sink down to fish up 
pearls, and when he is enriched he will be drawn up again. 


Iv. 


Joy flutters around us lke a gaudy, faultless butterfly. But 
when she lays, she leaves behind eggs for gnawing caterpillars. 


Vv. 


Great souls attract adversity, as mountains thunder-storms ; but 
the storm breaks on them, and they let in the glorious sun-light 
upon the plains below. 


oP? nw BS 6. 


RYT “HANS Von SPIEGE 


For many a watchful, many a weary day, 
Restless and careful will I guard my heart, 
So that it love not. I will sternly sway 
My soul, though tortured nature “gene smart 
With untold anguish ; and will only smile 
When, from the secret chambers of my breast, 
Like Hindoo bride to seek the funeral pile, 
Affection issues forth with sable vest 
And pall and cypress wreath, and bids farewell, 
For ever, to is home. Then will I greet 
Ambition proud, and bid him ever dwell 
Where once affection held her empire sweet, 
Ere that I knew how Beauty’s lip and eye, 
And trembling voice and heaving breast may lie! 
Rome, Oct. 1842. 





| December, 


EXETER. 


One day last winter I was called into the state of Maine. On 
my return, in order to vary the route, I took the ‘ Boston and Maine 
Rail-road’ train at Dover, (N. H.,) and in a very short time our iron 
horse, by a shrill whistle, gave notice to wayfarers that he was about 
crossing a thoroughfare. Raising my eyes from the book over which 
I was worrying them, I found we were passing certain suburbs of 
which I had a dreamy recollection. Reader, did a thought ever 
flash through your mind that you had been placed at some remote 
period of time precisely in the situation which you occupy at the 
moment of that thought?—a sort of duplicate moment of your 
existence, so evanescent as hardly to be arrested by thought itself, 
but still the conviction remained that this identical scene you had 
once before figured in? J have experienced this sensation more 
than once, and I have heard others confess that they too had seen 
this phantom of the past. 

As I gazed from the windows of the car upon the fleeting land- 
scape, I thought the Spirit was before me again, but it did not van- 
ish as usual; methought there was something familiar in the tall 
trees, and the fields and houses looked like old acquaintances. I 
was getting fairly puzzled, when the conductor opened the door of 
our car and called out: ‘ Passengers for Exeter!’ ‘Oho!’ said, or 
rather thought I, as my scattered wits collected, and the truth lay 
exposed to my wondering eyes. There was Judge S.’s immense 
house, embowered in firs, sure enough; and these were ‘the Plains,’ 
and here was I, within ten minutes’ walk of the spot which was 
vivid in memory with Greek and Latin, and frolic, and boyhood’s 
merry days. I had barely time to request a friend to land my bag- 
gage with his own at the Tremont, when the whistle sounded and 
away bounded our Bucephalus at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
leaving me standing in the midst of a broad snow level, with no 
companion save my walking-stick and the aforesaid book. 

‘Have a coach, Sir?’ —and though it was a mile to the hotel, I 
declined the gentle suasion, preferring to see all I could of my old 
and cherished home as I walked on alone. 

I soon arrived at the house where our English instructer, Mr. H., 
had lived. He had been gone to the ‘far-off bourne’ for many 
years. Peace be with thee! kind-hearted old man! Thou wert 
one of the old school of Domini’s, and thy P-r-o-d-i-g-i-o-u-s! was 
not unlike that of the master of Bertram. Though thou wert no 
tyrant, yet thy tall, spare form and. severe frown struck terror to the 
hearts of all juvenile delinquents. 

Up yonder green lane I descry the humble cottage of old 
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M , where we were wont to resort o’ nights to drink beer fla- 
vored from the roots of the neighboring forest, and feast upon the 
cakes and candy of the old lady. ‘Cakes aND BEER SOLD HERE, 
ran the poetical invitation outside the door. 

Madame M. was as tidy as a bird, and always had a good-natured 
smile for her young customers, though they would bring the mud in 
upon her nicely-sanded floor. Doubtless many a young city lad 
crossed here for the first time the threshold of humble poverty. 
Some fancy of their own had prompted old M. and his help-meet to 
send their two sons to the academy; and whenever we went to the 
house we were sure to find the youngest hard at work upon his 
Latin grammar. And doubtless, as the fond mother looked upon her 
gentle boy, visions of a decent suit of black and of a village spire 
flitted through her mind. Where art thou now, simple-hearted boy? 
Has hard poverty ground thee down, spite of all thy efforts, or hast 
thou haply achieved thy mother’s hopes? I fear me that thou too 
hast gone, for thy form was not rugged enough to withstand the 
wear and tear of life. 

With these thoughts, I walked on until the dwellings began to 
thicken, and I passed several of the boarding-houses where we 
used to eat our quotidian portion of apple-pie openly, tap the cider- 
barrel nightly, vex our landladies, and concoct all kinds of mischief. 
I stopped to lean over the garden-fence where we built the snow- 
fort one winter, and, having prepared our hot-shot in the shape of 
cold snow-balls duly dipped in water and frozen, awaited the 
onset of the ‘town boys, to whom a snow fortress was a sort of 
‘come and take me. On they came, one moon-light night, and a 
stout battle we had of it. Truth obliges me to confess, however, 
that the big lubbers conquered and demolished the walls; but we 
peppered them so skilfully with our cold hot-shot from an outpost, 
that they were glad to leave their work half done, and retreat, 
bearing off several wounded. 

This, boys, was not the snow fort, the fort par excellence; the 
like of which was probably never seen on American soil. TuHat 
was built some ten years before, soon after the war, when the mar- 
tial current ran hotter through the veins of men and boys. It was 
in the middle of the academy-yard, and had its battlements and 
bastions, and was entered only bya scaling-ladder. It had its com- 
manding officer, and a regular sentry posted every night, and an 
alarm-bell on the top of its walls. The grass never had grown 
upon its site afterward; and no wonder, for it faded not away until 
it had seen the rays of a July sun! So ran the story, and I never 
heard it contradicted. The unfruitful spot was a constant memento 
of our valiant predecessors. 

How many boyish acts came up at the familiar scenes around me! 
There was another big vane on Mr. ’s barn in the place of the 
one which B. demolished with a pebble-stone. How B. scampered 
that day! But we were true as steel, and he never was betrayed. 
And there was a new barn opposite, in the place of the one which 
was burnt one mid-day; and I recollected how we espied the fire 
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from the academy windows, and forgetting all authority, jamped out 
pell-mell, our instructer, Mr. 5., among the rest ; and how the popu- 
lace saved the looking-glasses by throwing them out of the win- 
dows, and how the women worked, and how they made coffee for 
the engine-men. How kind people are to each other in small towns 
in such calamities! 

And now I came in sight of the time-honored seminary itself. 
How conflicting were the emotions of joy and sadness which 
struggled in my breast for the mastery! The long care-worn period 
that had intervened since I last stood there was annihilated, and I 
was a happy boy again. Every thing wore a familiar face, save 
that the row of tall poplars which had lined the main avenue 
had given place to elms. There seems to exist now, in New- 
England, as great a distaste for the Lombardy poplars as there was 
once a mania for them: under the new feeling they are fast disap- 
pearing. Over these ample grounds we drove the light foot-ball 
with hearts as light as feathers and spirits as buoyant as air. And 
now there flitted before my mind’s eye scores of my old school- 
fellows who had passed year after year with me amid these scenes. 

Here we were assembled together from distant sections of the 
country, and, separated from our families and friends, a common sym- 
pathy united us like a band of brothers, in the most susceptible years 
of life; and here we parted, never, never more to meet this side the 
grave! Yes! so open is the imnocent heart of boyhood to the 
kindlier feelings of our nature, that the short-lived friendships con- 
tracted then stand out in bold relief upon our hearts, amid all the 
interested and artificial intercourse of later years. 

At this moment the school was dismissed, and the grounds were 
instantly full of boys and young men _ I could scarcely realize 
that they were all strangers to me. I ama husband and a father; 
but in that moment I was a boy, and these were my play-fellows 
and intimates. That ‘leaping varmint’ who came springing over 
all the steps at once, tumbling over one and pushing down another, 
was certainly , whose limbs were as indefatigable as if they 
had been made of India-rubber, or were parts of a steam-engine. 
Those two, straying away into a quiet walk, each with a hand 
placed lovingly upon the other's shoulder, were and , the 
Damon and Pythias of the school. Every large seminary has 
one or more such couples. And is not that awkward youth my 
friend ?—he who did not know how to frolic, but knew well 
how to study; then a green country boy, now a scholar of renown? 
Is not this youth, with a city air and an off-hand carriage, having 
the manners of a man and the face of a boy—is it not, I say, 
Kenner, of New-Orleans, of sporting celebrity? And that silent, 
sedate personage, walking along amid the uproar with as much 
dignity as if he were measuring the ground with mathematical pre- 
cision, and counting the footsteps—is it not McCaLtes —JupcGeE 
Mc Cates, also of the far South-west, whom some ambitious aspi- 
rant for office tried to succeed last year, by representing to the 
President that Mac was dead, and when he went on to take the 
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judge’s chair, found not his ghost but Mac himself alive and well? 
I say, is not this my identical old school-fellow, hailing then, I believe, 
from Port Gibson, Miss.? May his shadow never be less! But as 
the joyous throng draws near, the pleasing fancy vanishes. They 
are all, all strangers! They dream not of the feelings with which I 
am contemplating them, and I turn away with the sickening thought 
that the places which knew us shall know us no more for ever! 

With a suspicious sort of application of the knuckle of my finger 
to the fringe of my eye, I called to a curly-pated little fellow: 
‘Who is your Principal now, my lad?’ ‘Mr. §.,” he replied. I 
remember him well: he was assistant, in my day, and his name has 
been synonymous with Herodotus and Terence ever since. I 
looked upon the smiling, saucy air of the little fellow, and said 
inwardly, ‘ How happy is your lot in this land, even in childhood! In 
England the younger boys are fags, and the elder are tyrants. Not 
so here, where all share alike the spirit which belongs to ‘the lord 
of the lion heart and eagle eye.’’ 

‘And the good old Doctor?’ quoth I ‘Is he still living?’ ‘Oh 
yes, Sir; there he is now, just coming out of his house. With 
long strides I overtook him, and as his black eye glanced upon me, 
ITagain felt myself a boy; that black eye, from which the boldest 
and most turbulent shrunk in fear, if turned upon him in anger! 
What was the secret which gave him such a power over us? He 
was never harsh, never violent, scarcely ever spoke to us, yet we 
always feared him. It was the perfect blending of dignity aud 
kindness which subdued with equal ease the hot temper of the 
Southerner, or the cooler obstinacy of the New-Englander. 

He did not recognize me ; but on giving my name, I found myself 
still freshly remembered, notwithstanding the hundreds who had 
passed through his hands since my day. After some inquiries 
respecting the country where I had been living, and questions from 
myself about his health, ete., I shook hands with my old preceptor, 
and proceeded to the tavern-stand of Col. B. I found that he was 
no longer a Boniface, and moreover that a fine large hotel was 
erected by the side of the more unpretending inn (thereby hangs a 
tale!) and post-office where we used to go religiously every night, 
rain or shine, to see if there was a letter from home, though our 
filial and fraternal anxiety about the welfare of our friends (coupled 
with a sort of sneaking hope that the said epistle might contain a 
remittance) was not rewarded more than once a month. 

Proceeding to the ‘ Swamscot House,’ I was received by a comely 
landlord, whose round person gave token of good cheer. He ush- 
ered me into the bar-room — I beg pardon, into the office — where, 
seated before a good fire, amid the fumes of a genuine Havanna, I 
entered into a cheerful conversation with mine host and a friend of 
the house. 

‘ And so, Sir,’ said the latter, ‘you have heard no account of the 
Assort festival, given on occasion of the good old Doctor's resign- 
ing his charge, after fifty odd years of service? It was a grand day 
for the old man, with Danret WesBsTER and Epwarp Everett (both 
















































































































































































572 The Watch-Fire. 


of whose sconces had probably been in pretty close contact with his 
fingers more than once) making speeches and paying him compli- 
ments, notwithstanding his modesty. Only think, Sir, of one man 
having had the authority to apply the birch to such men as these, 
and Jarep Sparks, and Lewis Cass, and Wituiam Lapp, and a 
thousand other ornaments of the land. I dare say, Sir, they are all 
the brighter for his rubbing; and he was a younger man then, and 
had n't that black eye for nothing.’ 


‘I have been far away, Sir, I replied; ‘and should be glad to 


hear about it now.’ Sr. Crorx. 


< 3.38. W 4 3 OC Be=:f E22. 


I. 


Wire and child sleep safe at home ; 
While ye sleep, I’ve hither come ; 
Watch for thee, through cold and night, 
Think of thee —and call with might, 
‘Death, or Liberty!’ 


If. 


Now from far I hear the sound, 

In my heart the echoes bound ; 

Brother greeting in the night, 

Watch to watchman calls with might, 
‘Death, or Liberty !’ 


Itt. 


Where the watch-fire brightly glows, 
Stands a friend to mark thy foes ; 
And the murmur through the night, 
Watch to watchman calls with might, 
‘Death, or Liberty!’ 


Iv. 


If protection he should will, 

Coward fears his bosom fill, 

Bid him shelter in the night, 

Trembling ’neath that call of might, 
‘ Death, or Liberty!’ 


Vv 


When the battle-tumult’s quiet, 
Whispering bullets cease their riot, 
Then, amid the darksome night, 
Blast him with our call of might, 
‘Death, or Liberty!’ 


Lupwie Von Yor. 


New- York, Nov. 14, 1542. 





LITERARY NOTIC Ss &. 


Sportinc Scenes anp Sunpry Sxetcues. Being the Miscellaneous Writings of J. Cypress, 
Jr. Edited by Frank Forrester. In two volumes. pp. 462. New-York: GouLp, Banks 
AND CoMPANY. 


Untit the appearance of these volumes, we were not aware how much our 
humorous and sporting literature was indebted to their lamented author, WiLL1am 
P. Hawes, Esq. We had read, it is true, in those capital sporting journals, the 
New-York ‘Spirit of the Times’ and the ‘Turf Register; several papers from the pen 
of ‘Cypress, Jr.” which had struck us as evincing a deep love and close observa- 
tion of nature, and as possessing a vein of quiet humor that was irresistible; and 
we remember to have quoted on one occasion the admirable story of a man and a 
bear putting to sea on a cake of ice to which they were frozen, and the amusing 
scenes and colloquy which ensued between them. In addition to papers of this 
stamp, there are contained in these volumes a few articles in prose and verse, 
touching in a playful and satirical spirit upon the political men and themes of the 
day. Our space allows us only to quote from a very small portion of the work ; 
but the extracts which we present will stimulate the reader to the possession of 
the entire volumes. There is something in the following sketch of our author’s 


sporting friend, Nev Locus, and himself, that reminds us forcibly of the quiet but 
effective humor of Sanps: 


‘ NED is a young gentleman, who spends his money, and shoots, and fishes, and tells tough yarns 
for a living. His uncle manages his estate; for although Ned is now of age, yet he don’t want to 
deprive the old man of the commissions; and beside, ever since Ned got his bachelor’s diploma, he 
has forgotten his Greek and Trigonometry, without which no man can be an executor. Ned, 
although not strictly pious, delights not in things of this world. Mere terrestrial axioms know no 
lodgment in his confidence. His meditations and labors are in another sphere, a universe of his 
own creation. And yet he believes himself to be a plain, practical, matter-of-fact man ; one who 
has no fancy, who never tells his dreams for truths, nor adds a single bird or fish in the story of the 
sum total of his successes. There is no design upon his part in the choice of his place of existence, 
or the description of his sensations and actions. The fault, if any, lies in his original composition ; 
his father and mother are to be blamed for it, not he. His eyes and ears are not as the eyes and ears 
of other men, and, truly, so is not his tongue. There is an investiture of unearthliness about every 
thing he sees and hears. By day and by night he is contemplating aconstant mirage. He never 
admired a woman on account of her having flesh, blood, bosom, lips, and such things ; but while 
he gazed, he worshipped some fairy incarnation, that enveloped and adorned her with unearthly 
grace and hypercelestial sweetnesses. Even in his reading he is an original. He never gives to a 
fine passage in Shakspere its ordinary interpretation ; but the brilliant light of the poet’s thought is 
crooked, and thrown off, and sometimes made a caricature rainbow of, by the refraction of his 
cloudy imagination. His aunt sent him one new-year’s day, when he was at college, an dld copy 
of the Septuagint, which she had picked up at the auction sale of the effects of a demised ecclesi- 
astic. On receiving the present, he wrote upon the fly-leaf what he considered to be the apposite 
sentiments of Mark Antony: 


* Let but the commons hear this testament, 
Which, pardon me, | do not mean to read.’ 
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That was Ned, allover. With such a constitution it is quite possible that he may seem, to those 
men who always want the actual proof of a thing, chapter and verse, tu be rather given to romance. 
Ned hates such people. Sodol. They are without faith, earth-bound, and live by sense alone ; 
grossly. 

*‘lam—I don't know what Iam, exactly. I’m a distant relative of Ned—a blossom off one of 
the poor branches of the family. I‘ expect’ I’m a kind of a loafer. I’m Ned’s friend, and he’s 
mine. 1’m his moralist, and minister, and tiger, and kind of tutor, and he lends me money. I cer- 
tainly intend to repay him; though I don’t owe him much now, by the by, for I have won all the 
bets we have made lately, as might naturally be presumed ; Ned always bets so wildly. We keep 
along pretty square. Ned’s a good fellow. If lL only say: ‘ Ned, 1’m rather short to-day, how are 
you?’ he ’ll give me a draft on his uncle for a cool hundred. We play picquet too, now and then, 
and cassino, and all-fours, a litle. I can beat him at those games. 1 keep my account at the Tea- 
water Pump. I Aave thought of getting into some kind of business ; I think I am calculated for it; 
but my affection for Ned will not permit me to leave him. We were both ‘licked’ by Joe Nelson, 
the blind school-master, and hectored by his twin-headed understrapper ; and we were class-mates 
in old Columbia, and put into practice the doctrines of forces, and action and reiiction at Robinson’s, 
during intermission hours, and were always together. So we ride about and take our comfort.’ 


How very beautiful, nay how exquisitely touching in parts, is the following pas- 
sage from an article entitled ‘ Some Observations concerning Quail!’ It is written 
in the true spirit of a kind-hearted gentleman and ‘ tender sportsman :’ 


‘ The quail is the bird forme. He is no rover, no emigrant. He stays at home, and is identified 
with the soil. Where the farmer works, he lives and loves and whistles. In budding spring-time, 
and in scorching summer ; in bounteous autumn, and in barren winter; his voice is heard from the 
same bushy hedge-fence, and from his customary cedars. Cupidity and cruelty may drive him to 
the woods, and to seek more quiet seats; but be merciful and kind to him, and he will visit your 
barn-yard, and sing for you upon the boughs of the apple-tree by your gate-way. But when warm 
May first woos the young flowers to open and receive her breath, then begin the loves and jeal- 
ousies and duels of the heroes of the bevy. Duels, too ofien, alas! bloody and fatal; for there 
liveth not an individual of the gallinaceous order, braver, bolder, more enduring, than a cock-quail 
fighting for his ladye-love. Arms too he wieldeth, such as give no vain blows, rightly used. His 
mandible serves for other purposes than mere biting of grasshoppers and picking up Indian corn. 
While the dire affray rages, Miss Quailina looketh on trom her safe perch on a limb above the 
combatants, impartial spectatress, holding her love under her left wing, patiently ; and when the 
ee craven finally bites the dust, descends and rewards the conquering hero with her heart 
and hand. 

‘ Now begin the cares and responsibilities of wedded life. Away fly the happy pair to seek some 
grassy tussock, where, safe from the eye of the hawk and the nose of the fox, they may rear their 
expected brood in peace, provident, and not doubting that their espousals will be blessed with a 
numerous offspring. Oats harvest arrives, and the fields are waving with yellow grain. Now be 
wary, oh kind-hearted cradler! and tread not into those pure white eggs ready to burst with life! 
Soon there is a peeping sound heard, and lo! a proud mother walketh magnificently in the midst of 
her children, scratching and picking, and teaching them how to swallow. Happy she if she may 
be permitted to bring them up to maturity, and uncompelled to renew her joys in another nest. 

‘ The assiduities of a mother have a beauty and a sacredness about them that command respect 
and reverence in all animal nature, human or inhuman — whata lie does that word carry — except 
perhaps in monsters, insects and fish. I never yet heard of the parental tenderness of a trout, eat- 
ing up his little baby, nor of the filial gratitude of a spider, nipping the life out of his gray-headed 
father, and usurping his web. Butif you would see the purest, the sincerest, the most affecting 
piety of a parent’s love, startle a young family of quails, and watch the conduct of the mother. 
She will not leave you. No, notshe. But she will fall at your feet, uttering a noise which none 
but a distressed mother can make, and she will ran, and flutter, and seem to try to be caught, and 
cheat your outstretched hand, and affect to be wing-broken, and wounded, and yet have just strength 
ated to tumble along, until she has drawn you, fatigued, a safe distance from her threatened 
children, and the young hopes of her heart; and then will she mount, whirring with glad strength, 
and away through the maze of trees you have not seen before, like a close-shot bullet, fly to her 
skulking infants. Listen now! Do you hear those three half plaintive notes, quickly and clearly 
poured out? She is calling the boys and girls together. She sings not now ‘ Bob White!’ nor ‘ah! 
Bob White!’ That is her husband’s love-call, or his trumpet-blast of defiance. But she calls 
sweetly and softly for her lost children. Hear them‘ peep! peep! peep!’ at the welcome voice of 
their mother’s love! They are coming together. Soon the whole family will meet again. lisa 
foul sin to disturb them; but retread your devious way, and let her hear your coming footsteps, 
breaking down the briars, as you renew the danger. She is quiet. Nota word is passed between 
the fearful fugitives. Now, if you have the heart to do it, lie low, keep still, and imitate the call of 
the hen-quail. O, mother! mother! how your heart would die if you could witness the deception ! 
The little ones raise up their trembling heads, and catch comfort and imagined safety from the 
sound. ‘ Peep! peep!’ they come to you, straining their little eyes, and clustering together, and 
answering, seem to say: ‘ Where is she! Mother! mother! we are here!’ 

‘IT knew an Ethiopian once —he lives yet in a hovel, on the brush plains of Watowacs — who 
called a whole bevy together in that way. He first shot the parent bird; and when the murderous 
villain had ranged them in close company, while they were looking over each other’s necks, and 
mingling their doubts and hopes and distresses, in a little circle, he levelled his cursed musket at 
their unhappy breasts, and butchered —‘ What! all my pretty ones? Did you say all?’ He did; 
and he lives yet! O! let me not meet that nigger six miles north of Patchogue, in a place where 
the scrub oaks cover with cavernous gloom a sudden precipice, at whose bottom lies a deep lake, 
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unknown but to the Kwaaek and the lost deer-hunter! For my soul’s sake let me not encounter 


him in the grim ravines of the Callicoon, in Sullivan, where the everlasting darkness of the hem- 
lock forests would sanctify virtuous murder!’ 


We had marked for insertion other and not less felicitous passages, classical, 
sporting, humorous, and satirical; but we would rather that our readers should 
seek them out for themselves, and thus compass their own enjoyment, while they 
do justice to the widow and children of the accomplished author, on whose behalf 
the volumes are published. We should not omit to add that they are handsomely 
executed, and illustrated by several fine steel engravings, representing ‘ Trout- 
fishing on Long-Island,’ ‘ Wild-duck shooting,’ ‘ Woodcock shooting,’ ‘ Snipe shoot- 
ing, etc. We commend the volumes confidently and cordially to public acceptance. 


A DiscouRsE OCCASIONED BY THE Deata oF WILLIAM ELLery Cuannine, D. D. Pronounced 
before the Unitarian Societies of New-York and Brooklyn, in the Church of the Messiah. By 
Henry W. Bettows. New York: CHarues S. Francis aND COMPANY. 


Tuts very able Discourse now appears for the first time in a printed form from 
the writer’s manuscript ; although imperfect and unrevised reports of it were pre- 
sented, soon after its delivery, in several of the daily journals. It is a feeling and 
faithful tribute to the memory of a great and good man, whose death is widely and 
universally deplored. We select two or three brief extracts, for which only we 
have space. The justice of the following observations will be admitted by all who 
have faith in man, and who hold with Dr. Cuannine that the most humble and 
even depraved being is not without some portion of that divine ‘light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world :’ 


‘ Few know how much this man has done to raise into self-respect and happiness the mechanics 
and laborers of our country, who felt themselves ground down in spirit under the assumptions and 
pride ascribed to the more privileged classes. I have seen the influence of that single tract of Dr. 
CHANNING’S, styled ‘ Self Culture.’ It has reconciled thousands to manual labor, satisfied them 
with their condition, by substituting their own respect and the respect of God for the condescension 
of riches and fashion, and taught them to look down upon ignorance and folly, even clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen and faring sumptuously every day. And what is more, he taught social equality 
without Jacobinism and Agrarianism. ‘The poor and humble were no better, but only as good as 
the rich and the proud. A man was aman in rags, but also a man in purple; the soiled hand of 
labor was still human, and so was the gloved hand of luxury. Toil needed to be taught what was 
respectable in affluence, as well as affluence what was venerable in toil. If there was pride, 
reserve, and contempt in the high, there was envy, jealousy, and hatred in the low. Therefore, if 
the rich respect the poor, the poor shall respect the rich.’ 


It is a bright feature in the bright character of Cuannina, that his sectarian 
views were never accompanied by sectarian intolerance. In this regard, it is well 
observed by his friend and pupil, that 


‘ He rose above the barriers of sect, and merged the partisan in the Christian, and the theologian 
inthe man. Philanthropy belongs to no sect; goodness is of no party. The depth and purity of 
this man’s heart, the breadth and comprehensiveness of his intelligence, precluded aversion or 
rejection on the part of others. He could not be shut out from the sympathy and reverence of other 
religious minds without excluding more of Christianity and humanity than could be spared. None 
can doubt the safety, the sincerity, or the essential truth of a mode of faith which produces the holiest 
life, the calmest but most active benevolence, the serenest and most reverend beauty of character 
and conduct. Fenelon and Channing are brothers in Christ, saints in the universal church, and 
angels of God. In these latter days, thank God, theology every where gives way to religion. 
Peculiarities and differences of religious opinion have met and kissed each other over the altar of 
philanthropy. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,’ is a test that gains credit in our day. Chan- 
uing’s loss is specially to be mourned as a mediator in the Christian church. We need men in 
whom all denominations feel confidence. They do more to remedy the littleness and narrowness 
of sectarianism than every thing beside; and sectarianism is the curse of the Christian church; a 
family quarrel, an intestine war, which weakens our force more than all the principalities and pow- 
ers of the world, if, alas! all these are not within the pale of the church itself.’ 
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A glance at the personal appearance of Dr. Coannine must close our extracts 
from the Discourse before us: 


‘ His stature was small and his frame slight. There seemed only enough body to anchor his soul 
among us. His health was extremely feeble, and he had led the life of an invalid for thirty years. 
This doubtless made him more contemplative than he might otherwise have been. It narrowed his 
activity in one kind only to widen it in another. Had he been better able to labor as a parochial 
minister, he might have been less a philanthropist and philosopher, and the world have lost what 
his people gained. ‘The slenderness and debility of his frame gave increased expressiveness to his 
character and discourse. His head was so full and finely turned, that no sense of diminutivenhess 
disturbed you, and least of all in the pulpit. His countenance was surpassingly beautiful. 
Heavenly-mindeduess, truth, compassion, love, and peace, reposed in his features. His votce, 
tremulous always, was melodious and melting beyond any parallel; and his articulation distinct 
and elegant, but simple, slow, and slightly delayed, had the effect of those notes in music which 
reluctantly give way to each other. His eloquence was persuasive, but not he, but truth and love 
took you captive. He had no peculiarities of manner. There was nothing oratorical in his dis- 
courses ; for they read as well as they sounded, which can never be true of artificial eloquence. 
His gesture you neither minded nor missed. He left you fall of the subject and not of himself. 


And if an occasional hearer only, you went from his discourse with a feeling that it was an era in 
your moral life.’ 


‘As we looked,’ says an eloquent writer, in an article upon the death of Dr. 
CuanninaG, in the last number of the Christian Examiner, ‘as we looked upon the 
narrow coffin which contained the slender, fragile form, and scanty ashes, lately 
animate with so lofty a spirit, and a power that outswayed the rule of kings, we 
could not but reflect that no great man could less need to live longer than he. His 
was an agency and a power that would not die with him. Though he lay silent 
and cold beneath the pulpit that had been his very throne, and under the arched 
roof that had echoed to his eloquence, we felt that, though dead, his mind was 
speaking, and would speak on when that roof should have fallen in decay to the 
ground, and when our children’s children should be laid with him in the dust; 
speak on, and be echoed from unnumbered souls, repeated from unnumbered 
tongues, and transfused through invisible channels into the thoroughfares and 
by-ways of human thought and feeling’ 


BRAITHWAITE’s RETROSPECT OF MEDICINE AND SurcERY. Part V. January and July. New- 
York: ADEE AND EASTABROOK. 


In this age of universal book-making, he who can concentrate the substance of 
many volumes into one, does the reading community a real service. To do this 
skilfully, requires not only great industry but talent of no mean order; to which, 
however, we think the compiler of the above volume may fairly lay claim. The 
work of which the present is a reprint was commenced in London in eighteen 
hundred and forty, and has just reached its fifth part. It is to be continued in the 
same form by the American publishers, as fast as received ; the back volumes to be 
brought out semi-monthly. It is designed to comprise the spirit of the various 
medical journals, which have become so numerous that few physicians can think 
of purchasing, much less of reading, one half of them. Yet it must be presumed 
that each one of them contains something that is truly valuable to the profession, 
which but for a work like the present would be lost to the great body of practition- 
ers. Asa specimen of the condensing powers of the compiler we may state, that 
the present number contains the substance of one hundred and nineteen articles, 
by ninety different writers, and condensed from all the principal medical journals. 
To country physicians, whose leisure is limited, this work must be invaluable ; 


and as it comes at the low price of one dollar per annum, we hope to see it exten- 
sively circulated. 
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PLEASANT MEMORIES OF PLEASANT LaNpDs. By Mrs. L. H. Stcournzy. In one volume. 
Boston: JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY. 


WE have had great pleasure in looking over the sheets of a forthcoming volume, 
entitled as above, which will be published early in the present month. Its typo- 
graphical execution is beautiful. The frontispiece is an engraving by ANDREWws, 
in his best style, of ‘Abbotsford’ There is a vignette title-page, by the same 
artist, representing the ‘ Obelisk of Luxor’ at Paris. Poetry and prose jnterspersed, 
and both in Mrs. Sicourney’s most felicitous manner, make the book doubly 
attractive. In the preface, she remarks: ‘ These pages have been drawn forth and 
modified from the notes of a journal regularly kept during a tour which occupied 
the greater part ofa year. Their writer has not sought to dwell upon the dark 
shades of the countries that it was her privilege to visit. It might have been 
easy to fix the eye upon the blemishes that appertain to each, as it is to discern 
foibles in the most exalted character. Yet it is but a losing office to quit our own 
fireside and throw ourselves upon the stormy billows, for the sake of finding fault: 
this we might do with less fatigue and peril at home. She might indeed have 
picked up a nettle here and there, but the flowers were sweeter. She might 
have gathered thorns and brambles to sting others or herself with; but what 
she has missed, multitudes who go the same road can find and cull if they 
choose. - Methinks, he who leaves his native land to take note of foreign 
realms, and is brought again in safety to his own home and people, owes not only 
a great debt of gratitude to his Preserver, but a new service of charity to those 
whom He has made. It would seem that obligation was laid on him, not to use 
the knowledge thus acquired to embarrass and embroil Gonp’s creatures, but to 
brighten the bands of the nations with a wreath of love’ 

From many graceful pieces of descriptive poetry, in which the author’s impres- 
sions on visiting remarkable places are recorded with ease and vividness, we copy 
the following lines: 
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On, sweet Winandermere! how blest 

Is he who on thy marge may rest, 

Rear his light bower, ’neath summer’s ray, 
And from the loud world steal away ; 

And here, when twilight calm and pale 
Spreads o’er thy mist a deeper veil, 

List to the ripple on thy shore, 

Or mark the lightly dripping oar, 

Or sink to sleep, when eve shall cease, 
Like thee, with all mankind at peace. 


The angler here, with trolling line, 
Doth muse from morn till day’s decline, 
And when brown autumn sets its seal, 
How sharply rings the hunter’s steel : 
But I, with these no concert keep, 

Nor aim to vex thy tranquil deep ; 

No barbed hook with pang and start 
Would bury in the simple heart, 

Nor work their wo, that wandering free 
Would dip the oary foot in thee. 


Fair lakes my own dear land can boast, 
From inland glades to ocean coast: 
Through woven copse or thicket green, 
Their blue eyes deeply fringed are seen ; 
On hillock’s side they scoop a nest, 

Like dew-drop nursed in lily’s breast: 
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By Seneca and lone St. Clair, 

The mirrored maiden braids her hair, 
And guileless to the searching sun 
Turns crystal-breasted Horricon. 


Yet could’st thou see our mighty chain 
From red Algonquin to the main ; 

Those seas on seas, which thundering leap 
O’er strong Niagara’s mountain steep, 
And bid St. Lawrence hoarsely pour 
Round Anticosti’s trembling shore, 

Thou, at their side, bright gem, would’st be 
Like timid brooklet to the sea, 

And highest swoln and tempest-tost, 

Sul, as a noteless speck, be lost. 


But o’er thy brow deep memories glide, 
And spirit-voices stir thy tide, 

For thou of her art pleased to tell, 
Queen of the lyre, who loved thee well, 
And in the ‘ Dove’s nest’ by thy side, 
Sought from the gazing throng to hide, 
The laurel o’er her casement darkening, 
The rose-tree for her footsteps hearkening. 
Isee her! though in dust she sleeps ; 

I hear her! though no lyre she sweeps ; 
And for her sake so fondly dear, 

I love thee, sweet Winandermere ¢ 
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A Voice From THE PustisneRs’ Countinc-Room.—Jeremy BentHam 
once wrote a treatise on ‘ Popular Fallacies, and Sir Tuomas Browne, in a former 
age, lavished the treasures of his quaint and rich genius upon an inquiry into 
‘Common and Vulgar Errors.’ Both these works are so far incomplete, that they 
make no mention of a fallacy of recent growth, which is enjoying a very exten- 
sive popularity, and of an error which has become alarmingly common; and that 
is, the notion that a publisher of a periodical is an animal who actually lives upon 
air. He is supposed to be a sort of brother to the chameleon, and of kindred with 
the lilies of the field; breakfasting upon the morning breeze and weaving his 
clothing from threads of light and filaments of dew. Other men are allowed to 
stand in need of beef, bread and broad-cloth; printers, paper-makers, type-foun- 
ders, book-binders and even authors (though this last fact is rather reluctantly ad- 
mitted) are acknowledged to be consumers of food, raiment, and fuel, and to require 
certain periodical supplies of money to maintain unimpaired the mysterious con- 
nection of soul and body; but a publisher is assumed to be a jolly, good-natured 
person, so overflowing with zeal, humanity, benevolence and disinterestedness, 
that he delights to spend his property, his time and his wits, in furnishing periodi- 
cally a stated amount of pleasant reading gratis, for his fellow-citizens, and that 
to offer to pay for it would be taken as a kind of insult ; like going by invitation to 
an agreeable dinner, and at the end of it, ringing the bell and asking the servant to 
bring in the bill. 

The publishers of the Knrckerspocker have been forced into these conclusions 
in consequence of a recent examination of their books, and the result of certain 
measures adopted in consequence of this examination. They gathered from it the 
astounding and almost incredible fact, that the amount due from delinquent sub- 
scribers, during the last two years only, exceeds FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. And 
this sum, be it remembered, has its representative or equivalent in some substantial 
value, some article of exchangeable worth, made up of paper, printing, binding, intel- 
lectual and manual toil, and stands for no airy bubble or unsubstantial moonshine. 
They accordingly addressed a printed circular to their delinquent subscribers, 
reminding them of their obligations, and civilly requesting payment. To this, 
various answers were received, and many of them conceived and expressed ina 
spirit which would make one sad or mirthful, according to the mood of mind in 
which he happened to take them up; very few however containing that which, in 
such a case, is the cream of the correspondence, a remittance: some were coarsely 
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indignant, and some were tart with suppressed irritation ; some were nonchalant 
and some were apologetic ; some were in a tone of defiance, and some of depreca- 
tion, but very few were satisfactory. 

Now we respectfully beg leave to assure our subscribers that if they suppose 
that we are an exception to the general laws which regulate the production, distri- 
bution, and consumption of exchangeable values; or if they imagine that we are 
millionaires, who publish the KnicKeERBocKER merely for pastime and entertain- 
ment, they are altogether mistaken. On the contrary, we assure them that we and 
those in our employment, and those dependant upon us, are in want of a great 
many things which can neither be begged nor borrowed; we feel hungry two or 
three times a day, and know of no remedy for that disease but eating; we are 
sensitive to winter’s cold and summer’s heat, and must have shelter, raiment and 
fuel, to say nothing of various artificial wants which civilization engenders and 
converts into necessities. Nor shall we feel the least ‘hurt, or suffer any uneasi- 
ness from wounded feeling, if our friends insist upon paying us for the monthly 
entertainment which we supply to them. Indeed, we shall receive such tributes 
with great thankfulness of spirit, and be much comforted and refreshed thereby. 
If they have any dainty scruples on this point, we beg them to dismiss them: 
there need be no ceremony among friends. Plainness of speech and directness of 
conduct are especially commendable in such relations. They need not have 
recourse to any of those delicate artifices or ingenious manceuvres by which to 
sensitive natures the weight of obligation is lessened. We care not how many 
people are present when we receive our honorarium: we do not insist on hav- 
ing it stealthily conveyed to us under the table, or smuggled between the leaves of 
a book. We could beareven to see a bank-note (supposing the bank to be solvent) 
a little fluttered in the air, or to hear a gold-piece ring loudly upon the counter. 
Our nerves would be proof against even these shocks. 

The singular apathy which pervades the public mind upon the subject of the 
claims of publishers would not press so heavily upon us, in its consequences, if it 
were extended to other departments of productive industry. But the moment we 
appear in the relation of consumers, we find ourselves to be the solitary exception 
to a stern general rule. Should we, on some bright morning, go to our tailor and 
invite him to make us a coat for the honor and glory of the thing, he would very 
good-naturedly, but very decidedly, shake his head at our proposal. If we should 
say to the baker: ‘ You will supply us with bread for the next quarter on principles 
of general benevolence and universal philanthropy,’ we should gain nothing but 
experience by our motion. Should we propose to the butcher to furnish us with 
juicy joints for a season upon no other ground than that he had them and we 
wanted them, we should certainly escape all the penalties, moral and physical, 
denounced upon flesh-eaters. Or to bring the matter more directly home, should 
we go to our paper-maker and say to him: ‘ We want so many reams of paper for 
the next Knickersocker: you will not be paid; but then it has a great many 
subscribers, and you will have the satisfaction of contributing to the entertainment 
and instruction of a large multitude;’ or should we say to the printer: ‘ You will 
print so many copies, and receive your compensation in the consciousness of the 
good you are doing by the diffusion of knowledge ;’ or should we go to a clever 
contributor, and tell him that we were in need of some ten pages of very choice 
matter, which shall be at once witty, sound, learned, and graceful, and for this 
wear and tear of his brains he should have no other quid pro quo than the proud 
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thought of the many wise and good men and lovely women that would hang with 
delight over his periods; should this be our language, directly or indirectly, what 
would be the result? Certainly not the getting out of our next number. 

We are well aware that to pay a publisher is regarded as a sort of wild conscien- 
tiousness —something like returning a borrowed umbrella; and that a man who 
does either, would hardly be considered, in legal phrase,‘ of sound and disposing 
mind and memory.’ But there is no form of eccentricity more pardonable than the 
eccentricity of virtue. It may well be inquired, whether the joke of not paying for 
periodicals has not been carried too far ?— whether it has not become somewhat 
stale, flat and prosaic? Would it not be well to reverse the spell, and try the 
other path? This is the age of changes and reforms. Men are tired of the old 
and are clamoring for the new. In medicine, in politics, in social habits, the whirl 
of revolution is going on. Let us introduce the spirit of reform into the relations 
of publishers and subscribers generally, and let it begin with the KnickERrBOCKER 
Macagine. We invite our delinquent subscribers to form themselves into an 
association, the first principle of which shall be to pay up all their arrears, and 
the second, never to allow any delinquencies hereafter to gather against their 
names. Let them try this new sensation, of feeling that they owe their publisher 
nothing. Who knows but that they may find it a very agreeable one ?— very salu- 
tary to the digestion, clarifying to the brain, and enlivening to the spirits? At any 
rate, itis worth trying; and we hereby respectfully give notice to all our sub- 
scribers that books are now opened at our counting-room for the formation of such 
a society, and that it will be duly organized so soon as a sufficient number of names 
are subscribed. 


Dickens’s ‘American Nores.’— We are not quite so fatuous as to attempt a 
review of a work which in four distinct and marvellously cheap editions is 
doubtless at this moment familiar to three or four hundred thousand readers in 
this country, We cannot resist the inclination, however, to say a few words 
concerning a production, of which, as we learn from the best authority, eight 
thousand copies were sold in London at a guinea a copy, on the first day of its 
publication, and which therefore must be as extensively perused by the British 
public as by our own. These ‘ Notes’ bear evident marks of having been very 
hastily elaborated from memoranda hurriedly jotted down in the writer's rapid 
progress through the country: Mr. Dickens has abstained, and we think very 
properly, from a description of the festivals and entertainments, public and private, 
which were got up to do honor to that talent which had delighted so many readers 
in this western hemisphere; yet he has awarded a cheerful tribute of praise to 
the society in our Atlantic cities, which alone he had an adequate opportunity of 
observing. The educated classes in Boston and New-York, he tells us, are in no 
wise dissimilar to kindred classes in England. ‘The American people,’ says 
Mr. Dickens, ‘are by nature frank, brave, cordial, hospitable and affectionate. 
Cultivation and refinement seem but to enhance their warmth of heart and ardent 
enthusiasm ; and it is the possession of these latter qualities, in a most remarkable 
degree, which renders an educated American one of the most endearing and most 
generous of friends.’ These tributes, however, are somewhat lessened when con- 
trasted with elaborate descriptions of the désagremens of travel in the western and 
south-western portions of the Union. In this regard, we are compelled to admit, 
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with a contemporary, that, while the work is amusing and interesting, and written 
in a good-humored tone, and kind though rather patronizing spirit, a stranger 
would receive from it a very untrue impression of the country. ‘ Reconstructing 
the western world from these ‘ Notes,’ he would produce a population entirely 
such as met Boz in stages, and steamboats, and taverns. This injustice was per- 
haps unavoidable, but is none the less real. In all his pictures he does not go 
below the surface. He paints the foliage and branches of the tree, but does not 
stop to analyze the soil in which it grows, and to discriminate between the origi- 
nal tendency of the germ and the effect of surrounding influences. But amid his 
bitter denunciations of the newspaper press and of slavery, and his tasteless obtru- 
sion of the necessity of spittoons, are found a hearty sympathy with the masses, a 
frank admission of the moral superiority of the American manufacturing system, 
and a deep interest in the institutions for the relief of the unfortunate and the 
criminal. Indeed, his sketches of the ‘ Egyptian Tombs,’ and of the Pennsylvania 
‘Eastern Penitentiary’ at Philadelphia, are among the most stirring and graphic 
pictures of the volume. That in portions of this republic our good people do 
expectorate incessantly, almost; that in steam-boats, meals are devoured in a 
silence almost as solemn and unbroken as a states’-prison repast; is, we have been 
told by our own writers, ‘quite the fact;’ but that one of these ‘ vérités-veritables’ 
should have made so much matériel for the volume before us, would seem to indi- 
cate a paucity of subject, or lack of observation of what was note-worthy, which 
one would have thought quite foreign to such a writeras Mr. Dickens.’ But 
enough. Our readers have formed their own judgment, as we have ours, of these 
‘ Notes ;’ and we can well believe that our own estimate differs very little from 
the general impressions of Mr. Dickxens’s friends and admirers in this country, 
or from those of the American public at large. 


Tue ‘Curtstran Examiner’ for November contains several very able and 
interesting papers. The number opens with a new translation of the first of the 
Tusculan Questions, ‘ De contemnenda morte, of Cicero, which proceeds, as we 
think, from the pen of a popular correspondent of this Magazine. The translation 
is offered as an argument for revelation; as a cry to heaven for light and guidance; 
as a confession of human weakness and want; and as a proof of the necessity of a 
more complete argument for the immortality of the soul. One striking passage 
we segregate from a context scarcely less impressive : 


‘ THose things we do see we perceive not by the eyes, for there is no sense in the body, but (as 
not only natural philosophers but also physicians teach us, who have seen them open and exposed) 
there are certain paths perforated from the seat of the soul to the eyes, the ears, and the nostrils. 
Often, when lost in thought or affected by disease, the eyes and ears being open and sound, we 
neither see nor hear; so that it can easily be understood that it is the soul that sees and hears, and 
not those parts which are, as it were, the windows of the soul ; for the senses can perceive nothing 
unless the soul be present and act. Why do we comprehend the most dissimilar things by one 
mind, as color, taste, heat, odor, sound, which the soul would never know by the five senses unless 
they referred all things to it, and made it the sole judge of every thing? And indeed all objects will 
be seen much more clearly and truly, when the free soul shall have arrived at that place to which it 
tends by its nature. Now indeed, although nature has by the most cunning workmanship formed 
these avenues, which conduct to the soul from the body, nevertheless they are often clogged up by 
earthy and solid substances. But when there shall be nothing but pure mind, no object will inter- 
vene to hinder its seeing how and what every thing is. How many, how various, how splendid 
are the sights which shall open upon the soul in the celestial regions!’ 


From an article which discusses the influence of the Bible upon science, art 
and poetry, we take the subjoined forcible and just comments upon the compara- 
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tive effects of the Grecian and Gothic styles of architecture. Our readers will 4 
perceive that the writer’s views are identical with those which we have frequently ‘4 
put forth in these pages : 





‘Tae Grecian architecture is strictly terrestrial in its style. The log cabin, man’s first dwel- 
ling, was its element; and in all its modifications and refinements it retains the proportions 
of this element. ‘This style is beautiful, chaste, elegant. By its faultlessness of symmetry it defies 
criticism. It is admirably adapted to human mansions and palaces; and diffuses over the dwellings 
or secular haunts of men an air of good taste and refinement. But itis unspiritual. Its columns E 
and facades have nothing in their contour or arrangement which can awaken any moral associa- 
tion, any heavenward aspiration, any thought of infinity, immensity, or eternity. It could have 
connected itself with no other religion than that with which it was allied, the votaries of which 
worshipped gods who were altogether such as themselves. 

‘ Far otherwise the Gothic order. Its element is nature’s noblest temple, the grove ; its pointed 
vaults and arches are derived from the letty embraces of giant oaks; and its whole character bears 
the same marks of grandeur with the primeval forests, among which it had its birth. Its essential 
feature is that in which lies the very essence of the sublime, namely, that its proportions are too 
vast to be measured by the observer's eye, and therefore are virtually infinite. In this order, the 
spires and turrets losing themselves in the clouds, the deep recesses, the dizzy height of the ceil- 
ings, the shadowy rows of clustered columns, the mellow light making the whole perspective dim 4 
and phantom-like in the distance, all help to constitute a shrine meet for the lowly, awe-stricken 
worship of Him, who is in part unseen, in part but dimly seen ; all awaken the sense of an infinite 
presence, of power immense, of greatness unutterable. Such a pile, in its solemn grandeur, makes 
man feel his nothingness before Him to whom the temple is reared. The Gothic order is thus in its 
very idea, aspiring, spiritual, Godward tending. It is the offspring no less than the perennial foun- 
tain of devotion ; and its gorgeous cathe drals and abbe ys, the wonder of all lands and climes, are 
so many gifts of the genius of Christianity to the world, which it is regenerating.’ 







Perhaps the reader will be glad to be reminded in this connection of the admira- 
ble cognate lines of Bryant: 








‘Tue groves were Gop’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them; ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the coal and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication.’ 









Among the critical notices of the ‘ Examiner,’ we remark one upon the poems Fa 
of Tennyson, which expresses our own opinion of that gentleman’s genius and 
productions. The following is an extract: 


He looks on things with a poetical eye; but they are small things, : and his eye is none of the largest. 


j 
' 
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‘Ir does not requye much depth to fathom Mr. Tennyson’s genius. He certainly has genius. ' 
There is nothing wide and comprehensive in his intellectual range ; nothing of ' 








* the ample pipion 
That the Theban eagle bare, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air,’ 






















in his poetical flights. He has a remarkable alacrity at sinking. Quiet scenes and soft characters 
he delights to portray ; and he portrays them with what the painters calla very softtouch. There 
is a very peculiar music in the flow of his lines and stanzas. It is generally pleasing, sometimes 
captivates the ear, but often ov erpowers us by its melting effeminacy. He is a dainty poet. We 
cannot help fancying him to be altogether finical in his personal habits. He is asweet gentleman, 
and delights to gaze upon his image in a glass; his hair is probably long and carefully curled ; he 
writes in white kid gloves, on scented paper; perhaps he sleeps in yellow curl-papers. We are 
certain he lisps : 
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‘ He is deficient in manly thought and strong expression; but he has fancy and feeling. Instead 
of uttering what he has to say in a direct, unambiguous, and plain fashion, as the older and better 
poets did, he surrounds it with a haze of pretty words, bedecks it with sparkling conceits, and 
sw eetens. it with sugary sentimentalities. He is fond of ‘airy, fairy women,’ and has drawn a 
series of sketches, about as distinct and substantial as the forms on dying embers. He is a curious 
compound of the poet, the dandy, and the Della Cruscan. Affectation is his prevailing intellectual 
vice ; and it is the badge of a numerous tribe. Sometimes he puts on the simple ; and then he out- 
runs the simplicity of Mother Goose.’ 


A friend and correspondent in Louisiana, who desired to know our estimate of 
‘Orianna’ and its author, will find in the above an answer to his query. 
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Park THEATRE: ‘THE IsRaELiTEs In Eoypt.’— The exhibition of a sacred drama before an 
American audience is a subject so novel in its character that a serious review of its peculiar merits 
and defects was naturally expected from those conservators of public taste, the critics attached 
to the daily press; but save and except those terse and unique puffs, which seem written with the 
advertisements at the box-office, and are as regular in their appearance as the bills of the play, 
we have hardly seen an allusion made to this first attempt to present sacred music in the form and 
interest of a drama to the American public. The principal music of this piece was first heard in 
an opera by Rossint, called ‘ Peter the Hermit.’ It was afterward adapted to the subject of 
* Moses in Egypt; ’ and under that title has become familiar to many of our musical people ; and 
finally it was altered and redadapted by Roputno Lacey (the clever adapter of ‘Cinderella’ and the 
* Maid of Judah’) to its present form. Asa drama upon a sacred subject, this piece is well arranged. 
Very delicately avoiding such parts of the scripture text as might be considered by the fastidious 
misplaced upon the stage, it becomes most interesting to the religious part of the community, and 
must have a beneficial effect upon many, whose attention might not otherwise be attracted to such 
subjects. An orchestra composed of thirty-four instrumental performers, and a chorus made up of 
Jifty voices, are two items which speak loudly, in more ways than one, for the liberality of the man- 
ager of our Drury; and all the harm we wish him is full remuneration therefor. There is an 
awful grandeur in the music of this piece ; and the recitative has a peculiarly charming effect in all 
such passages as have for their subjects appeals to Heaven and the Deity. The orchestrai effects 
are beautiful, particularly in the scene of ‘ Darkness,’ while PHaRaAon is imploring MosEs to dis- 
pel the awful obscurity which pervades the land. These effects however, we are sorry to say, are 
often marred by the ambitious tones of the wind instruments, which, if they are not out of tune alto- 
gether, are entirely too loud. ‘The brass instruments come particularly under this censure ; espe- 
cially in that part of the scene where Moszs is preparing his hearers for the coming light. The 
burst of joy which is to take place then is entirely destroyed by the overwhelming noise of the wind- 
instruments in their efforts to distinguish themselves, totally unmindful of the fate of either singer or 
composer. The gentlemen who blow these instruments, and Mr. Cuvuss who directs them, should 
remember that the forte is never so loud in vocal music as in instrumental ; and beside that, it is 
intended by the composer that the singer and the words should be heard; while the trombones, 
horns, and trumpets are expected to produce a cathedral and holy-like effect, and not a combination 
of harsh, ear-splitting sounds, as if they were amusing a Park audience outside the windows of a 
museum on a cold night. Mr. Seeurn’s ‘ Moses’ would be a master-piece, so far as the singing is 
concerned, if he could manage to be a little more mild, and the acting is all that can be desired. A 
little different arrangement of the hair and beard, by the omission of curls, would we think be an 
improvement in the costume. Mrs. Securn is always mistress of her subject, and sings delight- 
fully. Her voice has certainly much improved since her arrival in this country. Her address to 
‘Amenophis’ is a splendid performance, and would be every thing that could be desired, were it 
not for that arpeggio cadenza, which Grist brought into fashion and which Mrs. Seeurn is quite 
too fond of using. We need not tell the public that Mrs. Securn is an excellent musician and an 
artiste of great taste ; and it is therefore the more to be regretted that she does not allow these great 
merits to guide her alone, without copying the faults, even of a Grist. In Mr. SHRIVAL we were 
in a measure disappointed. The part of ‘Amenophis’ requires a first tenore of a certain power or 
quality of voice that Mr. Surivat cannot command. He has a good style, and is decidedly an 
artist ; but shows a want of judgment in not avoiding this part, which is weak, and not at all caleu- 
lated for his natural voice, which is good and fullof energy. Mrs. Bat.ey performs the little set 
down for her with perfection ; and we only lament that she has not more to sing. Her sweet voice 
would make a much longer part agreeable. Of Mr. Ancuer and Mrs. Knicut we can say but 
little in commendation. Mr. ARCHER is not quite majestic enough for a king. His manner is 
neither hypocritical nor spirited enough for the character of Pharaoh ; and his style of giving the 
music borders upon something like vulgarity. Mrs. Kniesr’s bursts of passion, or appeals, or 
whatever they may be named, are marred by her violence. She sings in lumps. Her powers are 
yet good; and the effects which she produces would be much more agreeable if she would restrain 
in some measure the rather violent ebullitions of her voice. She is always perfect ; and it is a pity 
to find mingled with her many good qualities one harsh and conspicuous fault, so easily corrected. 
The choruses are spirited and correct, and the concerted music on the whole is performed mag- 
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nificently, and does credit to all. The recitative, with the exception of that between Pharaoh 
and his wife, are distinctly and feelingly given. The scenery is for the most part characteristic and 
natural, some of it quite beautiful ; but against the two last scenes we must enter our decided pro- 
test. The first of these two, the passage of the Israelites into the Red Sea, and the host of Pharaoh 
following them, is very well, and quite ingeniously arranged, when taken ‘ per se,’ and not in con- 
nection with the scene that follows. In this scene, the king of Egypt and his hosts follow the 
Israelites on foot. In the last scene we are presented with a view of the sea strewed with the 
disjecta membra of the Egyptian army ; soldiers, horses, chariot-wheels, and all; a‘ state of matters 
and thins’ not by any means to be anticipated from the simple unencumbered pedestrian perform- 
ance of the previous scene. 

Notwithstanding these slight drawbacks, we congratulate the public in general, and the musical 
part thereof in particular, on the production of this drama ; and we can only say, that if they do not 
patronize such music, and such efforts to gratify them, that music and all connected with it must 
fall to the lowest ebb, and we shall have concerts given by one singer, with marches, gallopades, 
and waltzes played by trombones and big fiddles. In conclusion, we have only to say, that it is 
too much the fashion here to attend places of musical entertainment to see and not to hear a prima donna 
or tenore; to learn the new manner or to hear a new song. 
operas if in Europe the public only went to see the singer? 


What would become of our new 


But no; a new singer there must make 
an effort in an old opera, to be compared with those who have gone before; and if after the per- 
formance of a season he succeeds, then and not till then a new opera, or part, is intrusted to him. 
The fashion to which we have alluded speaks but indifferently for our musical taste. Let us 
reform it altogether; and as a first movement, let us patronize such efforts as these. 6. 


Tue Otympic.— We have but a word for this home of lively enjoyment, and even that it 
does n’t need in any way, for it is crowded with audiences ‘ in a high state of excitement’ every 
night in the week. ‘ Amilie’ seems an untiring attraction. Mr. RayMonp, who sustains the part 
which used to be SEGuIN’s in the same piece, has won all suffrages. Possessed of a very pleasing 
and handsome person, and admirably managing a deep, mellow, and flexible voice, it would per- 
haps be strange were it otherwise. He divides the deserved applause of the house with that very 
pretty and exceedingly clever young lady, Miss TayLor, who bears WILLson’s old part most credi- 
tably throughout. We shall have ‘an eye special’ upon the career of these gifted members of the 
Olympic corps-dramatique. ‘ Giovanni in New-York, a very amusing affair, brings out the comic 
strength of the company ; but the ‘ Boots at the Swan’ is the ‘gem’ in thiskind. Mircwe.u’s deaf 
Such ineffable stolidity !— such rigidity of 
muscle !— such incomparable Mitchellism, in short, have not been seen since the popular reign of 
CrUMMLES. Four words must express our admiration of the piece. 


servant is really worth a journey of ten miles to see. 


Go and see it. And in com- 
ing away, remember our recommendation, and that we spoke in terms of cordial favor of the 
capital acting of Mr. Watcort, a great acquisition to the establishment. 


‘NatvraL History or New-York.’— We announced in our last issue the publication of the 
first volume of the series of this noble ‘ State Work ;’ of which we purpose now to take a brief 
notice. The engraved title-page of this superb quarto first arresis the reader’s attention. On the 
right side of our beautiful State escutcheon, in the vignette, is a view of Niagara Falls in the dis- 
tance, with a wild silvan scene in the foreground. The backward distance of the left is occupied 
with a view of the terrace-locks of Lockport, while in the fore-ground are seen Albany, with its 
rail-road terminus, and the noble Hudson, with steam-boats and sail-craft floating proudly upon its 
bosom. The ‘ Introduction’ from the pen of Gov. SEwarp is truly a multum in parvo. Itisa 
rapid but succinct and comprehensive sketch of our newspaper history, past and present; our 
medical, scientific, and legal condition and history; our manufactures, currency, agriculture, and 
internal improvements — as canals, rail-roads, the Croton Water-works, and the like ; our peniten- 
tiaries, and their system of discipline, etc., ete. Beside the extended ‘ Introduction,’ the volume 
contains, Part I. of the ‘ Zoology of New-York, or the New-York Fauna; comprising detailed 
descriptions of all the animals hitherto observed within the State, with brief notices of those occa- 
sionally found near its borders.’ We have of the ‘Mammalia,’ between fifty and sixty plates, 
remarkable alike for the faithfulness with which the ‘ critters ’ have been transferred to paper, and for 
the excellence of the engravings. And when we add, that the printing and binding of the volume are 
in the best styles, we say all that is necessary to convey a just impression of the character of the work. 


Messrs. APPLETON AND CoMPANY and WILEY AND PutNaM are the New- York publishers. 
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NoRMAN’s ‘ RAMBLES IN YucaTan.’— We receive from the Messrs. LANGLEY, while the 
sheets of this department of our Magazine are passing through the press, a large and beautiful 
volume, elaborately illustrated, entitled, ‘ Rambles in Yucatan, including a Visit to the Remarkable 
Ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, Zayi, Sisal, Uxmal, ete.: by B. M. Norman.’ Our readers were 
made aware of the existence of the researches and drawings contained in this volume, in a notice 
with which we accompanied a description of the ‘ Ruins of Chi-chen,’ with which its author favored 
us inour August issue. We regret that we are unable, at the late hour at which we receive the 
work, to render it that justice which its merits demand at our hands. Mr. Norman has explored 
a portion of our continent which was strown with gigantic ruins of ancient cities, and has contributed 
facts of great importance to the several departments of cosmogony, archaiology, and ethnography. 
It is to these facts, he tells us, which he witnessed and has revealed, and not to the garniture of those 
truths, that he depends for the interest which he desires to awaken in the minds of his readers. It was 
his purpose in some sort to satisfy the almost universal curiosity which has manifested itself concern- 
ing the vast and unexplained ruins of Central America and Yucatan, portions of which had never 
been visited by any modem traveller previous to his arrival, but which he has minutely described. 
Numerous facts connected with the political history of the country, and philological remarks, from 
authentic sources, will give additional interest to the work, in the eyes of the historian, the scholar, 
and the antiquary. Exclusive of vignettes, there are thirty-three large and well-executed engrav- 
ings, from drawings by Mr. Norman, illustrating the various ruins, structures, etc., which he 
visited, accompanied by maps intended to show the geographical position of the ruins, and of the 
towns passed through before arriving at them, with plans to define the relative location of the struc- 
tures. We have run hastily over the work with pleasure and satisfaction. The style is simple 
and unpretending ; and the evident conscientiousness of the writer forbids us to think that the facts 
are ‘ otherwise than there set down.’ The volume, both internally and externally, commends itself 
to general acceptance. 


Gosstp with Reapers ann CorresponpeNnts.— Mr. Georcr Harvey, artist, is certainly a very 
fortunate gentleman. Some months since, we noticed a project of his for publishing a connected 
series of ‘Forty Views of American Scenery,’ representing different atmospheric or historic effects, at 
progressive periods of the day and year. We spoke, we remember, of the tasteful letter-press of the 
descriptive portions of the work, and quoted the warm encomiums of WasHiNncton ALLston, SULLY, 
and Morse, upon the admirable drawing and coloring of the different scenes depicted. Soon after 
our notice, Mr. Harvey sailed for England ; and save an interesting communication from him f r the 
KNIcKERBOCKER, which we accompanied with an engraving froma sketch by the writer, upon the 
phosphorescent animalcule of the ocean, we heard nothing from him, until we lately had the pleasure 
to grasp his hand in Broadway, and to learn that he had just returned from London, having secur :d (a 
rare instance, in the case of any thing American,) the patronage of Royalty itself for his beautiful 
enterprise. A day or two elapsed, when we found on our table a volume containing the first four 
engravings of the series, being the admirable and most faithful illustrations of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, colored by the artist himself, to which we have heretofore adverted. This 
sane copy, by the way, was retained by Her Majesty Victoria for two weeks; and those who have 
seen it in our sanctum have arrived at the conclusion that the Royal taste in matters of art must be 
quite unexceptionable. The Queen having stamped the character of the work, its reputation in 
Great-Britain may be counted upon with something like certainty ; and we must indulge the hope that 
in this country a work so creditable to the republic and so admirable in itself will find no lack of 
‘patrons.? Specimens may be examined and subscriptions registered at Messrs. Witey anv Purt- 
nwam’s. - - - Our dramatic correspondent’s initials should have been appended to his last review of 
the performances at the Park Theatre. He came very near committing us with the public as a bache- 
lor. Unhappy man !— but ‘Misery loves company.’ Apropos of the present report: our friend does n’t 
mention the fire at the Park one evening during the performance of ‘ The Israelites,’ just as the clouds 
were coming down ‘ over all the land of Egypt.’ They caught fire as they were lowered, and sub- 
limely lighted up the ‘ mantle of the dark.’ The Israelites, male and female, fled ingloriously ; and 
had it not been for Moses, who behaved with great coolness, the whole theatre would have been in 
flames. He subdued the fire, but ‘ singed his white head,’ so that it was a sight tosee. ‘Tyrants are 
always cowards; hence we were not surprised to see PHaraon ‘streak it like mad.’ - - - Whoever 
may chance to enter the Mercantile Library, will perceive upon the wall a fine marble medallion-head, 
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of classic outline of features, over which reigns a thoughtful repose. It is the counterfeit presentment 
of Jonn W.Stessins, many years departed from this vain life. We knew and esteemed him; but 
he was of a modest, retiring nature ; and it was not until very recently that we learned from a near 
and dear friend of his, that he often gave to his pensive musings the form of verse. The following 
lines, imbodying the aspirations of the Psalmist to ‘flee away and be at rest,’ strike our fancy and 
heart as beautiful exceedingly : 


Brry of the noiseless night ! 
While life is tolded to a silent sleep, 
1 sit beneath thy golitary flight, 

in reverie deep. 


I hail thee, fiend of air! 
As through the shadow of the mystic hour 
Thy form appears in upward freedom there, 
From Ruin’s tower: 


Or from some mountain cave, 
Forgotten by the day, as thou clost rise 
Like solemn visions trom the secret grave, 

To range the skies, 


And while in circling motion, 
Upwheeling calmly on thy phantom wings, 
W ith thee in deep dispassionate devotion 

My 3} rit spring's. 


It mounts with thee, fleet minion 
Of evening dread, as thy nocturnal form 
Is wafted on the north-wind’s cloudy pinion, 
Like threat’ning storm. 


Poised high and higher now, 
In thy ethereal way so thin and far, 
Thou seem’st to me on Night’s impending brow 
Some da:kling star. 


And now sublimely wading 
Amid the cold lizht that the moon doth shed, 
I catch the last gleam of thy gilt wing fading — 
But thou art fled ! 


And hark ! the vault of heaven 
Is dismal with that piercing cry thou hast, 
That comes like old impressive warning given 
By prophets past. 


Soar on ! with yon high cloud 
Flaunt up the starry halls together, 
And from Mortality’s dim vision shroud 

Thyself in ether. 


Oh! in thy strange career, 
Diving through distant solitudes alone, 
Thou urt an e:nblem of my spirit here, 

Thou cheerless one ! 


For from the revel-hall, 
When pleasure shines in banquet pomp, I fly 
And seek the joy that wealth, power, honor —all 
My soul deny. 


Like thee 1 darkly close 
My spirit from the light and voice of Day, 
Aud in the breathless hour of night’s repose, 
Brood time away. 


But thy serener path 
Through silence dead and ether’s quiet blue 
To me a holier retirement hath 
Than man e’er knew. 


And could I wing thy height, 
All ties which bind me to the earth 1 ’°d sever, 
And floating in illimitable flight, 
Ascend for ever! 


Ir will not be forgotten that we had occasion in the August issue of this Magazine to expose the 
true charactef of certain gross charges put forth by an anonymous writer in the ‘Southern Literary 
Messenger,’ which were calculated to sully the integrity, both as a man and a writer, of Mr. WasH- 
INGTON InviING; which, in short, accused that eminent writer and honorable gentleman of having, 
in his ‘ Life of CoLumsBus,’ ‘ taken another man’s commodities and sold them for his own.’ We coun- 
selled our readers to examine for themselves these wholesale charges in the ‘ Messenger,’ and by 
comparing them with Mr. Irvine’s preface to his History, to test the justice of the strictures with 
which we were compelled to accompany them; and as a triumphant answer to the self-elected 
champion who had interposed his paste-board shield to defend Seiior NAVARRETE, we quoted the 
tribute paid by the distinguished Spanish historian himself to the extensive researches in ‘ printed 
books and precious manuscripts’ made by Mr. Irvine for his work, together with the high enco- 
miums which he passed upon that History ; and we showed, moreover, as the result of a careful 
examination, that all the facts which Mr. Irvine derived from the ‘ Collections ’ of Sefior Navar- 
RETE, not accessible elsewhere, would not colleotively fill six of the twelve hundred pages con- 
tained in his Life of Cotumsus. This defence of a distinguished correspondent and friend met a 
response so hearty and cordial, from Maine to Louisiana, and we may add, from the other side of 
the Atlantic, that while we could well haye wished it might have been confided to an abler hand, 
we were yet wafmly assured that we spoke but the truth when we assumed, in conclusion of our 
remarks, that ‘ our readers would not be less ashamed of Mr. IrvtNe’s anonymous adversary than 
we were ourselves.’ This feeling, we may believe, will not be lessened by the perusal of an 
article occupying twenty columns of the November number of the ‘ Messenger,’ purporting to be a 
‘reply’ to our strictures. That it should be stiltish and verbose to a degree, will be a matter of no 
surprise to those of our readers who may have thought it worth their while to take our advice, and 
read the previous papers from the same pen. That it should be intemperate in language and coarse 
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in manner, was perhaps also to have been expected. The exposé to which it is a rejoinder, and 
its reception by the public, were certainly not calculated to flatter our critic’s vanity or elevate his 
literary reputation. Such terms as the following, therefore, which we take at random from the 
article in question, (which by the way must have been some three months in preparation,) will 
sufficiently indicate the unhappy mood of mind in which the writer elaborated his response : 
‘ M’Grawler’s Asinzeum ;’ ‘ fish-market;’ ‘bad manners;’ ‘rude attack ;’ ‘a hanger-on;’ ‘such 
folks ;’ ‘ venal tongue and pen ;’ ‘ unscrupulous facility ;’ ‘insult ;’ ‘ coarse insinuation;’ ‘ blank 
cartridge ;’ ‘smoke and thunder ;’ ‘ draft upon Billingsgate ;’ ‘ feeling of disgust; ’ ‘ angry bile ; ’ 
‘rustic breeding ;’ ‘ disordered wits; 


5 


‘ violation of common decency ;’ ‘empty assumption of 
with other the like dainty terms and gentlemanlike expressions. All this, it will be 
admitted, is exceedingly dignified and courteous; and we must beg such of our readers as may 


, 


superiority ; 


chance to take any interest in the matter, to oblige us by examining the entire paper from which 
these ‘ orient pearls at random strung’ have been selected. ‘The whole ‘ piece’ forms the most 
striking exemplification of the term floundering that we have ever encountered. Flattery of Mr. 
IRVING ; an evident inkiing of its natural reception from such a source; a return to insinuation ; 
and a reéccupancy of querulous and untenable grounds, are its prominent characteristics. ‘The 
article is, in brief, a mere rifaccimento of the critic’s previous assumptions, which, if we may 
credit the verdict of the public, we demolished in our August number, interspersed with labored 
invective, and an occasional fragment of ‘ proof, of a sort quite in vogue with writers of this 
stamp. For example: in relation tothe warm tribute of praise which the ‘ plundered’ Span- 
ish historian pays to Irvine’s ‘ History of the Life and Voyages of CoLumsvs,’ our critic 
affirms that he is very far from conceding that NaAVARRETE’s expression of satisfaction with 
Mr. Invine’s work was conclusive. The worthy Seiior didn’t know what he meantto say! No 
one in America can know, our censor tells us, ‘ how far that gentleman's knowledge of our language 
would enable him to understand the amiable cOmpliments of Mr. Invine’s ‘ Introduction ;’ and he 
proceeds to insinuate that ‘ private tributes’ may have explained the expressions of the preface ; 
and, moreover, hints ‘ information of a letter,’ which, ‘if his informant were not in error, was less 
diplomatic,’ etc. All this is sufficiently pitiful, and quite in keeping with the rest of the article. 
We will not however so far slander the intelligence of our readers, nor so underrate their opinion 
of WasHINGTON IRrvING, as for one moment to believe that, after perusing this and kindred ‘ proofs’ 
in the paper to which we allude, and to which we have directed their attention, they will not 


applaud our resolution to permit no farther reference to this self-discomfited hypercritic in the pages 
of this Magazine. Let it be remembered only that 


* An eagle, towering in his pride of place, 
Was by «a mousing ow! hawked at,’ 


but not ‘killed.’ The ‘ owl’ it was that died! - - » We have laughed, many is the time, at the 
adroit way in which Ottver Wenpe.t Homes, one of our cleverest poets, occasionally introduces 
the most familiar terms in his mellifluous verse. Hoop excels preéminently in this kind. He has 
given us a capital instance in ‘Singing for the Million,’ a poetical story of a street-minstrel, who 
‘never went away from no man’s door short of a shilling :’ 


‘ The nuisance bellowed, till all patience lost, * The spinster pulled her door to with a slam 

Down came Miss Frost, That sounded like a wooden d—n: 
Expostulating at her open door : For so some moral people, strictly loth 

‘ Peace, monster, peace ! To swear in words, however up, 

Where is the New Police ! Will crash a curse in setting down a cup, 
I vow I cannot work, or read, or pray. Or through a door-post vent a banging oath ; 

Don’t stand there bawling, fellow, don’t! In fact, this sort of physical transgression 

You really send my serious thoughts astray ; Is really no more difficult to trace 
Do — there ’s a dear good man — do go away.’ Than in a given fice 

Says he, ‘1 wo’n’t!? A very bad expression,’ 


Miss Frost gives it up ; but ‘ Mr. Jones, clerk at Number Ten,’ throws up /is sash, and vociferates : 


* Come, come, I say old fellow, stop your chant! 
I cannot write a sentence — no one can’t! 
So just pack up your trumps, 
And stir your stumps: ” 
Says he, ‘1 shan’t!’ 


A French dancing-master next rushes forth, fiddle-stick in hand, and gesticulating violently : 


‘Com —com —I say! *‘No—no !— you scream and baw!! 
You go away ! You must not come at all ! 
Into two parts my head you split ; . You have no rights, by rights, to beg — 
My fiddle cannot hear himself a bit, : You have not off one leg: 
When I do play : You ought to work. You have not some complaint ; 
You have no bis’ness in a place so still ! | You are not cripple in your back or bones — 
Can you not come another day?’ Your voice is strong enough to break some stones! ’ 
” Says he, ‘I will.’ Says he, ‘lt aint!’ 
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No, no; he was ‘singing for the million,’ and would n’t budge a foot! - - - We have laid aside the 
‘ Theory of Dreams’ for a second examination, and probably for subsequent insertion. The subject, 
visionary as it may seem, has its real and deep interests. ‘I thank Gop,’ says the good Sir THomas 
Browne, ‘ for my happy dreams, as I do for my good rest ; for there is a satisfaction in them unto rea- 
sonable desires, and such as can be content with a fit of happiness ; and surely it is not a melancholy 
conceit to think we are all asleep in this world, and that the conccits of this life are as mere dreams 
to those of the next, as the phantasms of the night to the conceit of the day. There is an equal delu- 
sion in both, and the one doth but seem to be the emblem or picture of the other: we are somewhat 
more than emblems in our sleep, and the slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of the 
soul’ - - - Col. Wititam L. Stone’s Discourse upon Uncas and M1antonomoun, having again fallen 
into our hands, we have finished its perusal with increased satisfaction. Verily, the whole book is 
right interesting and pleasant to read ; although it recordeth many things which make one’s blood tin- 
gle with shame at the cruelty of the civilized white man. Let the metropolitan reader, as he walks 
down or up Broadway, of a morning or evening, drop in at Messrs. Dayton anp NewMan’s, near 
Fulton-street, and possess himself of a copy of this handsome little tome. - - - The great De Witt 
Cunton said of the ‘House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents’ that it was the ‘ best penitentiary 
ever devised by the wit and established by the benevolence of man;’ and a recent visit to the one near 
this city, in company with an old friend * whose heart is in the right place,’ has quite made us a con- 
vert to this opinion. It was a mild and cloudless Sunday morning, in the ‘ sweet Sabbath of the year,’ 
that we entered the chapel, which was crowded with the inmates of the institution — boys and girls 
in their clean, neat, and uniform habiliments — who were lifting up their united voices in a hymn of 
praise, which had been pronounced to them by the Principal. This done, with every eye turned in 
fixed attention upon the Superintendent, they were examined from their Scripture Questions, and lis- 
tened to the expositions of their instructer. Other hymns were sung, and prayers offered, when they 
all rose noiselessly, at a motion of the Principal’s hand, and in perfect order vacated one seat ata 
time, retiring to their exercise-ground, previously to proceeding to dinner, which was smoking in a 
long hall adjoining. The dormitories are models of cleanliness and neatness ; while all the internal 
regulations are such as to combine security with comfort, reform with retribution. As we came out, 
the Superintendent placed in our hands the ‘Seventeenth Annual Report’ cf the institution, not one 
of the favorable records of which at all surprised us ; for the young heart smust * leap kindly back to 
kindnes:,’ and the law of kindness is the rule of the Managers and Principal. Honor to the benevo- 
lent heart who first founded a ‘ House of Refuge!’ - - - Who ts that naughty man in the Southern 
‘ Magnolia’ Magazine, who two or three months ago reviewed one of our old back numbers so flatter- 
ingly, and who has lately taken up the ‘ Tecumseh’ of Mr. Georce H. Corton in a kindred spirit ? 
Such a cruel person ! — to ‘tent to the quick’ the young author of a poem, every copy of which, in 
an edition of twelve hundred, was sold, as we are informed by the publishers, in less than ten weeks ! 
Surely, the Public must be a very great ass! How could our anonymous Aristarcnvs have the heart 
to ‘ crucify’ a performance so generally commended by the higher literary authorities, including the 
‘ Biblical Repository,’ the ‘ Eclectic,’ the ‘ New-York Review,’ etc.? ‘* Tecumseh,’ said the latter 
Quarterly, ‘ must be regar#ed as a poem of uncommon excellence and great promise. It abounds in 
unequivocal marks of high poetical power, while its defects are such as greater maturity of years and 
more practice will be sure to remedy.’ Such is the general spirit of all the reviews of ‘ Tecumseh ? 
that we have seen, save the one in the ‘ Magnolia.’ ‘ Hence we view’ thut the ‘ tenting’ in this case 
must be considered asa very innocent and harmless operation to the young patient. Apropos: we must 
endeavor to ‘awaken him to a sense of his situation,’ and try to incite him, in a spirit of reciprocity, 
to render a critique upon ‘ The Traveller's Rest,’ some very blank verse, in the same number of ‘ The 
Magnolia ;’ the writer of which transfers our friend Streertr’s ‘ mosaic turf’ from his * Forest Walk,’ 
as if it were with himself an original thought; talks of the ‘purring prattle! of brooks ;? (Carts! 
what a conjunctive-simile!) of the maple’s bough that ‘ unchidden shines’ notwithstanding its * sum- 
mer Aurts ;’ of ‘an evening bird’ that plies a ‘ whizzing wing,’ and so forth. Let us have the respon- 
sive and kindred critique ; and it shall, in the language of the ‘ poem’ in question, be made to reach 
* The Apalachian ridge ; extended west, 

By Thlladega’s valleys ; by the streams 

Of Tallushatchie ; through the silent groves 

Of gray Emuckfau ; and where, deep in shades, 

Rise the clear brooks of Autossee, that flow 

To Tailapoosa — names of infamy !’ 
and so onward to the ‘last waves of Choctaw-hatchie!’ But we trifle, and upon a trifling mat- 
ter. - - - Those of our readers who have never heard the following lines sung by Mr. Dempster, will 
miss only the touching melody of the music. ‘The irresistible pathos and winning simplicity of the 
poetry will touch every susceptible heart. ‘I can never read them or hear them sung,’ writes the 
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correspondent at whose request we publish them, ‘ without feeling the tears swell to my eyes, before 


Iam aware. They enable me to feel the full force of an Irish writer’s characteristic praise of them, 
for they indeed seem ‘ the very breath of the heart itself: ? ’ 
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THE LAMENT OF T IRISH EMIGRANT. 


BY THE HON MRS PRICE BI.ACKWOOD 


‘I'm sitting on the stile, Many, * Your’s was the brave good heart, Mary, 
Whgge we sar side by side, That still kept hoping on, 
On a bright May morning, long ago, When the trust in Gon had left my soul, 
When first you were my bride. And my arm’s young strength had gone : 
The corn was springing fresh and green, There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the lark sang loud and high, And the kind look on your brow ; 
And the red was on your lip, Mary, I bless you for that same, Mary, 


And the love-light in your eye. Though you can’t hear me now, 





‘ The place is little changed, Mary, ‘{ thank you for that patient smile, 


The day as bright as then ; When your heart wus like to break, 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, When the hanger-pain was gnawing there, 
And the corn is green again ! And you hid it, tor my sake ! 

But | miss the soft clasp of your hand, I bless you for the pleasant word, 
And your breath warm on my cheek, When your heart was sad and sore ; 

And I still keep list’ning for the worda Oh! I’m thankful you are gone, Marr, 


You never more may speak. Where grief can sting no more. 








*°T is but a step down yonder lane, ‘I’m bidding you a long farewell, 


And the litle church stands near, My Mary, kind and true, 


The church where we were wed, Many, But i'll not furget you, darling, 
I see the spire from here ; In the land I’m going to: — 

But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, They say there ’s breact and work for all, 
An my step might break your rest, Ani! the sun shines always there ; 

For I've laid you, darling, down to sleep, But | "Il not forget old Ireland, 


With your baby on your breast. Were it fifty times as fair! 





‘I’m very lonely now, Mary, * And often in those grand old woods 


For the poor make no new friends, Ill sit and shut my eyes, 
But oh { they love the better far And my heart will travel back again 
The few our Father sends ! To the place where M ary lies ; 
And your were all | hal, Marr, And 1’!l think I see the little stile, 
My blessing and my pride ; W here we sat sicle by side, 
There ’s nothing left to care for now, And the springing corn, and the bright May-morn, 
Since my poor Mary died ! Whea first you were my bride ! 


Tuere is a forcible lesson given by an ‘accomplished’ school-mistress, crossing the English chan- 
nel with a sea-sick father. Her domestic acquirements were very limited, which in her trouble she 
grievously lamented. ‘ Dearly as she rated her professional accomplishments and acquirements, at 
that cruel moment she would have given up ail her consummate skill in fancy-work to have known 
how to make a basin of gruel! Proud as she was of her embroidery, she would have exchanged her 
cunning in it for that of the plainest cook; for oh! of what avail her tent-stitch, chain-stitch, Ger- 
man-stitch, or satin-stitch, to relieve or soothe a suffering father, afflicted with back-stitch, front-stitch, 
side-stitch, and cross-stitch into the bargain!’ Our friend ‘G.’ of Massachusetts, who sends us ‘ The 
True Sphere of Woman,’ will recognize the force of this ludicrous picture of Hoop’s. - - - ‘Leaves 


from the Note-Book of a Retired Clergyman’ possess excellent scenes which we shall be glad to pub- 


lish, if the writer will permit us to segregate them from the incidental polemic discussions, which 
would occupy too large a space, we fear, to suit the taste of the merely general reader. ‘ My Fare- 
well to B Congregation’ reminds us of the kind old minister taking leave of his people in the 
‘ Annals of the Parish.’ Perhaps some of our readers may never have seen, and others may possibly 





have forgotten, the affecting scene which ensued when that ‘ good and faithful servant’ of the Lorp 
bade his aged parishioners farewell : 


‘ As for you, my old compznions, many changes have we geen in our day; but the change that we ourselves are soon to 
undergo wil! be the greatest of all. We have seen our bairns grow to manhood ; we have seen the beauty of youth pase away ; 
we have felt our backs become unable for the burden, and vur right hand forget its cunning. Our eyes have become dim, and 
our heads gray ; we are now tottering with short and feckless steps toward the grave ; and some that should have been here 
this day are bel-rid, lying as it were at the gates of death, like Lazarus at the threshold of the rich man’s door, full of ails and 
sores, and having no enjoyment but in the hope that is in hereafter. What can I say to you but farewell! Our work is done ; 
we are-weary and worn out, an! in need of rest; may the rest of the blessed be our portion! and in the sleep that all must 
sleep, beneath the cold blanket of the kirk-yard grass, and on that clay pillow where we must shortly lay our heads, may we 
have pleasant dreams till we are awakened to partake of the everlasting banquet of the saints in glory !’ When I had finished, 
ther was for some time a great solemnity throughout the kirk ; and befure giving the blessing I sat down to compose myself, for 
my heart was big, and my spirit oppressed with sadness. As I left the pulpit all the elders stood on the steps to hand me down, 
and the tear was in every eye, as they helped me into the session-house ; but I couki not speak to them nor they to me. 
Then Mr. Dalziel, who was always a composed and sedate man, said a few words of prayer, and I was comforted therewith, 
and roge to go home to the manse ; but in the church-yard all the congregation was assembled, young and old, and they made 
a lane fur me to the back-gate that opened into the manse-garden ; some of them put out their hands and touched me as I 
passed, followed hy the elders, and some of them wept. It was as if I was passing away, and to be no more 


: verily, it was 
the reward of mny ministry.’ 
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This is scarcely less eloquent than Saint Pavuw’s farewell to his brethren, when about to ‘ depart to 
go into Macedonia.’ - - - We have been very much amused with a Frenchman’s Impressions of Lon- 
don and the English, in a late ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ He doesn’t disguise his contempt of many 
things which arrest his attention. Sunday in London he especially abhors, ¢ it is so unlike Paris!’ 
It is passed, he tells us, ‘in a manner inconceivably stupid. Life itself seems suspended. For fear of 
profaning the solemnity of the Sabbath, London dares not make a single movement: it is an indul- 
gence that it allows itself to breathe. On that day, after having heard a sermon from the minister of 
the sect to which they belong, all good English people imprison themselves in their own houses, to 
meditate on the Bible, and offer up their ennui to Gop.’ Mr. Dickens seems to think American 
ladies deficient in good taste in dress. Hear an acknowledged arbiter elegantiarum describe the taste 
of his own fair country-women: ‘ As to the toilettes of the ladies, they have a striking air of eccen- 
tricity. The most showy colors are preferred. In the same opera-box glittered, like the colors 
reflected by a prism, three ladies, equipped, one in bright yellow, one in scarlet, and one in celestial 
blue. The English, it is universally known, put all sorts of things on their heads ; gold fringe, branches 
of coral, boughs of trees, shells, oysters ; their fancy sticks at nothing, especially when they have 
attained that age which is called l’Gge de retour; at which, however, no one wishes to arrive, much 
less to return to.’ Here ensues a picture not very flattering, certainly, but very characteristic, and we 
rather suspect, ‘ quite correct :’ 


‘Tee English are rich, active and industrious, They can cast iron, manage steam, invent machines of fearful power; they 
may even be great poets ; but the arts, properly so called, are unattainable by them. They perceive this; it irritates them, and 
hurts their national pride. They feel in their hearts that notwithstanding their prodigious material civilization, they are only 
varnished barbarians. Lord E1otn, so violently anathematized by Lord Byron, commited a useless sacrilege. The Las- 
reliets of the Parthenon, which were brought to Lonion, have inspired no one. Protestantism is as fatal to the arts as Islam- 
ism — perhaps more so. Artists must be either Pagans or Catholics. In countries where the churches are only large square 
chambers, without pictures or statues, without ornaments of any kind, art never can attain eminence. Purpras sculptured 
Venus, Rarpusrr painted Madonna — but neither the one nor the other was an Englishman. The English can achieve all 
that is useful and comfortable, but they fail in the agreeable and the beautiiul. They excel in all that it is possible to do with 
difficulty, und above all, they excel in the impossible. They may establish a Bible-Society at Pekin, they may reach Timbucwo 
in white gloves and polished bvots, in a complete state of respectability ; they may invent machines to produce six thousand 
pairs of stockings in one minute, and even discover new countries wherein to dispose of their stockings; but they will never 
succeed in making a bonnet that a French grizette would put upon her head. If taste could he bought, they would give any 
money for it; happily, Gop Atmicary has reserved two or three little things in his distribution of the goods of this world, 
which the gold of the mighty of the earth cannot purchase ; namely, genius, beauty, and happiness.’ - - - ‘ Immense fortunes 
are accuunted for by frightful miseries. No where is this disproportion more observable than in England. To have gold is so 
visibly the greatest merit, that the poor despise themselves, and humbly bow beneath the arrogance of the rich. The English 
would do well to remember that the golden calf is the most abominable of all idols, and that which demands the most sacrifices.’ 


* The Soldier’s Song in Peace’ is well written, and shall appear in our next. But we cannot say 
that we altogether admire its inculcations. We desire to consider war as one of the ‘ things that were :’ 


* Too long at clash of arms amid her bowers, 
And pools of blood, the earth hath stood aghast.’ 


We have just risen from the perusal of Attison’s History of Europe. Whata narrative of bloodshed! 
There is one scene, where the French army ‘ showed their long flank to their English enemy, who 
opened upon them a fire so terrible that the head of the ‘ invincible colonne serrée,’ constantly pushed 
on by the mass in the rear, never advanced, but melted away as it came into the scene of carnage !’ 
A single paragraph describes this, ‘in history ;? but what a world of suffering, of agony, of domestic 
sorrow, does it not embrace! See too the annexed picture, by ‘ the Guardsman’ of a scene of slaugh- 
ter in the retreut of the French army, in one of Naro.gon’s battles in Spain: 


‘ Frequent ty the baggage-guard interchanged shots and sabre-cuts with the infuriated soldiers, who only i of a 3 
ej 


and the ladies, who but yesterday were the objects of every care and solicitude, were hurried along amid that rude multituc 
some on foot, others glad to be allowed to take a place in the ambulance, among the wounded — their dresses blood-stained and 
torn, adding to the horror and misery of the scene. Such was the prospect before us. Behind, a dark mass hovered, as if even 
yet withstanding the attack of the enemy, whose guns, thunderiug clearer and clearer every moment, poured down on the 
terrified masses, raining balls and howitzer-shelis on every side. Still the long line of wounded came on ; some in wide open 
carts, others stretched upon gun-carriages. ‘Torn and mangled they lay, an indiscriminate heap; their faces blackened with 
powder, their bodies shattered with wounds. High above the other sounds their piercing cries rent the air, with mingled blas- 
phemies and insane ravings.’ - - +» My attention was drawn to one whose head having fallen over the edge of the cart, 
was endangered by every roll of the heavy wheel that grazed his very skull. There was a halt, and I seized the moment to 
assist the poor fellow as he lay thus in peril. His helmet had fallen back, and was merely retained by the brass chain beneath 
his chin ; his temples were actually cleft open by a sabre-cut, and I could see that he had also received some shot-wounds in 
the side, where he pressed his hande, the blood welling up between the fingers. As I lifted the head wo place it within the cart, 
the eyes opened and turned fully upon me. A faint smile of gratitude curled his lip; I bent over him, and to my horror recog- 
nized in the mangled and shattered form before me, a gallant fellow with whoin the very night befure 1 had formed alimost a 
friendship. 


Oor friend and correspondent, ALrrep B. Street, Esq., has become the principal editor of the 
‘Northern Light,’ a monthly work of good repute published at Albany. It has numerous and distin- 
guished contributors, who impart to its ample columns both spirit and variety. We observe the fine 
taste and facile pen of Mr. Street already in this excellent journal ; and we shull confidently look for 
ts general diffusion, under his editorial guidance. - - - We know the ‘hand-write’ of C.’ He is the 
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sume gentleman who sent us many months since the article on ‘ Property,’ which we declined. His 
‘assumptions’ are wrong — his ‘ complaints’ unmanly. Let him consider every misery that we miss 
a new mercy, and he will cease to regard the gifts of Providence as unequally awarded. ‘Let me tell 
you,’ says good old Izaak Watron, ‘that I have a rich neighbor who is always so busy that he has 
no leisure to laugh. The whole business of his life is to get money, and more money, that he may 
still get more and more money ; he is still drudging on, and says that Solomon says ‘ The diligent hand 
maketh rich,’ and it is true indeed. But he considers not that it is not in the power of riches to make 
a man happy; for it was wisely said by a man of great observation, that ‘ There be as many miseries 
beyond riches as on this side them.’ And yet, Gop deliver us from pinching poverty ; and grant that, 
having a competency, we may be content and thankful! Let us not repine, or so much as think the 
gifts of Gop unequally dealt, if we see another abound with riches ; when, as Gop knows, the cares, 
which are the keys that keep those riches, hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdles that they clog 
him with weary days and restless nights, even when others sleep quietly. We see but the outside of 
the rich man’s happiness ; few consider him like the silk-worm, that, when she seems to play, is at 
the very time spinning her own bowels, and consuming herself; and this many rich men do, loading 
themselves with corroding cares to keep what they have probably unconscionably got. Let us there- 
fore be thankful for health and competence, and above all, for a quiet conscience.’ An excellent phi- 
losopher was the gentle Watton. - - - Did it ever happen to you, reader, to make one of a great 
multitude assembled to see a man take a leap into the abyss of death? And did you remark among 
that reeking mass, the compost of humanity, the hue of blood-thirstiness that overspread the sea of 
upturned faces? Did you hear the revolting aspiration for a nearer view of the agonies of the suf- 
ferer, or the curses, poured through clenched teeth and bloodless lips, of men whom you would not 
meet alone in the dark, and in whose faces Gop had written villain in a most legible hand? Pass 
with us through such a crowd, swaying with the ‘ tumult of the people,’ and stand with us in one of the 
long corridors of a prison appropriately denominated ‘ THe Tomss.’ It is a clear bright day, and the 
sun lights up with painful distinctness the white walls and black iron doors of the gloomy cells. Oh! 
how infinitely solemn, how awful is the scene! From the long corridor below you comes up the sub- 
dued voices of the keeper and his assistants, giving in the cold tones of business orders that shut ‘lib- 
erty and the cheerful day’ from poor creatures who have been abandoned to temptation. From a dis- 
tant cell swells on the ear the fuint wail of a poor female, deceived, betrayed ; imprisoned for endeavoring 
to hide her shame from every human eye ; and awaiting death at the hands of that Justice which leaves 
her betrayer unmelested in a society which he disgraces. That horrid shriek and cry of ‘ Murder ! 
help! help! for Gop’s sake !’ is from a poor inebriate, devoured by the imaginary terrors conjured up 
by Delirium Tremens. Wet and trembling with cold, he is led from his cell, subdued to silence by 
that little show of kindness to which his desolate heart ‘ Jeaps back.’ Such are some of the accesso- 
ries of the picture. Glance now at the middle group. One in the spring-time of life, in the very 
flush of manhood, is about to ‘take his farewell of the sun.’ Only once before had we ever beheld 
that face, but oh! how changed! The sluggish life-blood has retreated to its citadel, save when 
recalled in purple suffusion to cheek and brow and eye wildly-wandering at the thought of that ‘ irre- 
vocable hour’ which is soon to open to frail mortality the dread mysteries of the grave. Tears stream 
from the eyes of the Doomed, as he grasps the hand of a brother, whose agony is even greater than his 
own ; a brother who has exhausted every effort that devoted affection could prompt or unwearied assi- 
duity execute, to avert or mitigate his fate. Anda weeping maiden stands by, just admitted to the 
shadowy rights of a wife to one who is but a ‘ spectre-bridegroom ;’ who stands at the portal of that 
outward gate which swings wide into eternity — with whom even now ‘time is no more!’ The last 
farewell is said —the last look of an eye that ‘turns even from the threshold of existence’ is given, 
and the Doomed is left alone, to await the inevitable and awful moment that shall consign him to the 
pale reaims of shade. Inevitable surely it was! The public, it is true, were divided in opinion ; but 
his fate was sealed. A Weester had denounced his doom as ‘legal murder ;’ an Epwarps, for 
thirty years an honored judge of the court that sentenced him, had asked, ‘as a matter of justice,’ for a 
commutation of his sentence ; an AnTHON, at whose feet the Chief Magistrate had sat in the days of 
his legal noviciate, had solicited the exercise, not of the pardoning power, but of that ‘ meek-eyed 
spirit? which, while it should in no wise subvert the great ends of public justice, should yet spare a 
life not justly forfeited, ‘a holy human life which Gop gave,’ that it might be passed in sorrow and 
contrition for the deeds of the past. Vain alike all these ; vain the humane suggestions of prosecu- 
ting counsel ; of the jury that tried the Condemned; of the medical faculty, whose unanimous testi- 
mony changed the character of the deed of blood; vain the existence of dowbt, the last prerogative of 
the law’s victim—vain and fruitless all! The long-contemplated fiat had gone forth. Technical 
Justice, trebly armed by consultation and coalition with its predetermined ministers, asking no 
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counsel of Mercy, marched unrelenting and resistless on to a ‘ foregone conclusion.’ 
has closed—let the curtain fall. - - - We are obliged to‘ L.’ for his‘ Sketch.’ It shall presently 
appear. The lone region of the West which it describes so vividly, reminds us of an impression 
which we once received of the character of a North-Carolina coast from the ‘ experience ’ of three 
persons who were wrecked on the wild and stormy Cape of Hatteras. Worn out with fatigue, 
they were reaching the evening of their second day’s wandering through an unbroken forest, and in 
almost unbroken silence, when one of the trio suddenly exclaimed: ‘I wish to gracious I could 
hear itthunder!’ ‘ Why so?’ asked his curious fellow-sufferers. 


But the drama 


* *Cause they say thunder,’ he 
replied, ‘is Gop’s voice; and if it would thunder I should know I was on Gon’s airth, but I’m no 
ways sartin of it now —’od rot the luck!’ - - - We must ask the attention of our readers to the 
series of ‘Sketches of South Carolina, commenced in preceding pages. When we assure them that 
these articles proceed from the pen of a New-England gentleman, for many months a resident at 
the South, they will acquit him of any sectional bias or warped opinions. Let us hope that the 
tribute which is here paid to the domestic arrangements of the Southern planter, and the manner in 
which his colored servants are treated, may have the effect to counteract some of the thousand and 
one stories of domestic cruelty, which are circulated at the North by pseudo philanthropists and 
benevolent intermeddlers in other people’s aflairs. - - - The French deny tothe English any remark- 
able gift of humor or wit, pictorial orliterary. But CrutksHANK and Hoop give a very forcible refuta- 
tion of this slander, as often at least as once a year, in their‘ Comic Almanac.’ The one for 1843 is 
especially rich. ‘* All Owin’, no Payin,’ is the title of a picturesque row at Mr. OweEn’s ‘New- 
Harmony,’ which might stand for a transcript of Donnybrook Fair. The composition is rather 
* crowded,’ but as a whole it is a singularly striking sketch. ‘ Show of Hands for a Liberal Candi- 
date’ at an election, tells an admirable tale of practical demagoguism ; and ‘ The Set of China; a 
dancing-set of Celestials in a ball-room, is capital. So too are * The Water Cure’ and ‘ Morals for 
the Million ;’ but the gems of ‘The Comic’s’ pictures are ‘ Science under Divers’ Forms,’ and ‘ Air- 
um Scare-um Travelling. The first represents a sub-marine steamer‘ in the green chambers of the 
middle sea” in the shape of a huge bulbous, sharp-nosed sea-monster, with a very bright light from 
its bow and from a row of windows in its sides, streaming toward the surface of the ocean. The 
vast fish-craft has a couple of anchors out at its ear-holes, and the stroke from the engine by which 
its fires are navigated ascends from a small Vesuvius on its back. Itis sailing very deep down, 
just escaping the wrecks of vessels and ‘all slimy, creeping things,’ not forgetting whales, mer- 
maids, and the like, which seem half frightened out of their element, by the nondescript animal that 
‘ comes in such a questionable shape’ to invade their ancient domain. A letter from a passenger 
gives a brief account of the voyage. ‘ Here we are,’ he writes,‘ at the bottom of the Bay of Bis- 
cay, where we intend to sleep one night, for the purpose of testing the qualities of the bed of the 
ocean, which consists as you are aware of several sheets of water and plenty of wet blankets, 
with billows on the top of it. Wemet on our way with some very odd-fish, who stared rather 
rudely in at our cabin windows ; and a party of lobsters looked exceedingly black as we passed 
very neartothem. You are aware that a company is forming for the purpose of turning the tide of 
emigration toward the bottom of the sea; and if people can live under water, they ought not, from 
mere motives of pride, to be above it. There will of course be some difficulty in dealing with the 
natives; but we have taken the precaution to treat with an influential oyster, who however keeps 
extremely close; andif he will not manifest a little more openness, it is feared that ‘ war to the 
knife? must be resorted to.? The passengers followed the plan of all judicious navigators, and 
endeavored to propitiate the various fish by trifling but appropriate presents ; such as ‘ distributing 
copies of CraBBE and SHELLEY to the crustaceous residents,’ ete. The writer closes in a hurry, 
as he is about to join in an ‘ excursion to the extensive locker of Davy Jones, Esquire.’ ‘ Air-um 
Scare-um Travelling’ represents the air-station of the ‘ Original Fly- Balloon’ at the top of the Lon- 
don Monument. Balloon-steamers are ‘ up’ for Pekin and Canton, Paris and Mont Blanc, (‘ to 
eat ice-cream, returning the same day;’) and a man with a carpet-bag and a Pau Pry umbrella 
is hailing vociferously from his dizzy station a balloon-boat whose ‘ sail-broad vans’ have just 
begun to propel it toward its distant port. Some of the suburban steeples rise far below, with large 
tradesmen’s hand-bills suspended at their sides, to arrest the attention of the aérial passengers. We 
should be well pleased to advert more particularly to the literary contents of this amusing ‘ annual ;? 
but must content ourselves with the following laughable satire upon the frequent reports of com- 
mittees of learned societies in England upon matters of no moment whatever. The writer is a 
member of a committee from the Meteorological Society, appointed to ‘ watch the nature of the 


March winds, and their various phenomena,’ from one of the London bridges. He ‘ respectfully 
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reports’ that ‘having waited the coming of a gust from the north, he was presently in a position to 
relate the following particulars :? 

‘ Hts first sensation was that of a severe blow in the face, which drew moisture from both his eyes, and sent out his hair into 
a number ot almost horizontal lines, some of them forming right angles with his forehead. On turning his back for the purpose 


of farther experiments, his hat underwent such rapid rarefaction, that, becoming considerably lighter thin the air, it was carried 


in a slanting direction a few inches from his head, when the expansive power of the atmosphere having ceased to take full 
effect, it fell by its own specific gravity to the earth, and revolved on its own axis as far as the toll-gate. 


‘A most interesting experiment was then tried with an ordinary umbrella, upon which, in its closed state, the March wind 
was found to have no particular power, though it was ascertained that there was an equal atmospheric pressure on every part 


of the gingham. On putting the umbrella up, and presenting it to the wind, the holder of the machine was carried genily 
backward, but on his turning round the sight became very animating to the by-standers. The umbrella was completely turned 


inside out, and at length the whole concern collapsed with a frightful crash; the points to which the gingham was fastened 
being compressed together in a reverse position to that which they were intended to occupy. The iron rods attached to the 
whale-bone immediately fell into angular figures, and it was not thought advisable to proceed farther with the experiment. 

‘It was proved beyond the possibility of doubt, that if the human eye be kept wide open in a March wind, the dust will be 


carried upward until it reaches the organ of vision. This was experienced in two or three cases; and an enthusiast in the 
cause repeated the experiment several times, when it was found to fail in no single instance.’ 


Mr. StrePrHENs’s new work upon Central America will speedily be published by the Brothers 


Harper. It will excel, in all respects, any similar work ever issued in this country. There are 


some two hundred and fifty engravings, from the admirable drawings of Mr. CarHeERWoop; and 


the letter-press is excellent. Mr. SterHeEns’s part, avery essential one by the way, has been 


performed with even more than his accustomed spirit and ability. The following articles are 
either filed for present insertion, or under very ‘ hopeful’ consideration: ‘ The Girl of the Azores ;” 
‘Tom Van Diddlemus: a Tale of Tinnecum;* Number Two of the * Mysterious Correspondent ;’ 
* Aristomenes the Messenian ;’ ‘ A Visit to Florence ;’ ‘ Catharine Blennerhassett: a Tale ;’ * Boz at 
Idleberg ;’ ‘ Extracts from the Journal of an Aérial Voyage to the North Pole ;’ ‘ A Peep at Death ;’ 
* Greenwood Cemetery ;’ * The Goldfinch: from the Italian ;’ *‘ The Boy’s Mountain Song ;’ * Luis de 
Camoéns ;’ ‘ Mountain-Pond, a Sketch ;’ ‘ The Soldier’s Song in Peace ;’ * To my Cousin ; 


? § Notes 
of Life in Hayti:’ Number Ten; ‘ 


Early Days ;’ ‘ Life’s Wanderings ;’ ‘ My Sister: by ‘ E. E.C. ;’ 
* Portraits: Asentur ; Evteneg,’ etc., etc. There are excellent thoughts in ‘ Cogitations on Matters 
and Things in General,’ but the manner of the article is not so satisfactory to the Editor’s taste. The 


same remark will apply to the ‘ Lines on the Death of the Duke of Orleans,’ and‘ Moonlight Musings.’ 
These await the order of the writers, 


VALUABLE AND BeavutiruL Works FROM THE Press OF THE Messrs. APPLETON. — We had 
qualified ourselves by a perusal of the following works from the press of the Messrs. APPLETON to 
speak of their merits in terms of elaborate commendation; but a Chinese edict from the printer 
having advised us that our notices were received too late for insertion, we are compelled to ask the 
reader to take the brief verdicts rendered below as indicating a few only of the excellent charac- 
teristics of the volumes to which they refer: ‘The Complete Works of Burns, a very handsome 
volume, of a convenient size, is the result of a judicious collation of the various editions of his 
works, into one more complete and less expensive than any hitherto published ; the whole carefully 
revised and edited by the most gifted living author of Scottish song, accompanied by a glossary and 
copious notes, and a life of the poet by the late Dr. Currie, of Liverpool. 


It is the first complete 
American edition of Burns, and cannot fail to secure a wide sale. 


‘The Young Islanders’ is a tale 
of the last century, after the manner of‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and from the pen of Jerrreys TayLor. 
We read it through at two sittings; so that its resistless attractions may be inferred. It is full of 
effective and well-executed engravings, and is handsomely printed on fine white paper. We have 
also two entertaining and instructive little volumes from the ‘ Library for my Young Countrymen ;? 
one, the ‘Adventures of Capt. Joun Situ, the Founder of the Colony of Virginia, with a Portrait,’ 
by the author of ‘ Uncle Puriip’s Conversations;’ and the other, ‘ Dawnings of Genius, or the 
early Lives of some Eminent Persons of the last Century,’ by ANN Pratt. ‘ Work and Wages, or 
Life in Service,’ is one of the series of ‘ Tales for the People and their Children,’ by Mary Howrrt, 
and is a continuation of ‘ Little Coin much Care,’ heretofore noticed in the KNiIcKERBOCKER. Itis 
an exciting and excellent moral story, in a pretty form, and illustrated by two fine engravings. Of 
the beautiful ‘ Miniature Library,’ two more volumes are issued: ‘* Gems from American Poets,’ 
containing some hundred and fifty pieces, lyrics and other, selected from many of the best of our 
native bards; and THompson’s ‘ Seasons’— both with engravings. 


well adapted for useful presents in view of the coming holydays. 
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‘Tue Forest RancErs.’— This is a poetical tale of the Western wilderness in 1794, ‘ connected 
with and comprising the march and battle of General Wayner’s army, and abounding with inter- 
esting incidents of fact and fiction, from the pen of Mr. ANDREW CoFFINBERRY. The writer has 
unquestionably great rhyming facility, and sometimes he sketches with the eye of an artist. It must 
be admitted too that his manner is very natural and unconstrained. In preserving the language of 
his characters, he sometimes adopts an orthography which savors of the YELLOWPLUsH method of 
spelling. The annexed brief story of a hunter is in this kind: 


‘Hrs friend replied, in his crude way, 
*1 understands not all you say, 
For, stranger, 1’m no bookish scollard, 
Caze all my life the woods I follered ; 
But yit a heap of things | larns, 
*Bout Ingins and backwoods consarns, 
That painter what up yander howls, 
And bears, and deers, and wolves and owls, 
And snakes, and Ingins, is the books 
Where I for larnin always looks, 
But you are wantin to find out 
How long I hunted here about: 
It is about three year ago 
Sence I fust left my home below. 
1 used to live on the Kenawas, 
Till burnt ont by the devilish ’Tawas: 
They killed my wile, the poor dear critter, 
1 never, never can forgit her!’ 
And here the hunter’s voice, suppressed, 
Evinced the struggle of his breast, 
And from his eye the tear that stole 
Betrayed his agony of soul. 


And stuck and skinned my wounded buck, 
And hung it up all slick and nice, 

And then cut out a tender slice, 

To toat home for my wile to eat 

Before I fotch the other meat ; 

And thought the next day I would come, 
And fetch a hoss to lug it home. 


‘ By then it had got mighty dark, 

So that I could n’t see the bark 

Upon the trees, to find my way, 

So in the woods | had to lay. 

] wakened very late at night, 

And then I seen a dreadfu! light : 

So I put out and leaned for that, 

For stranger I can tell you what, 

My blood was in a turble motion, 

Acaze | had a hankerin notion 

That it must be my cabin’s light, 

And so I sloped with all my might: 
And then, jist think of my surprise, 
My house Jaid burnt betore my eyes, 
And ’mong the embers and hearth-stones, 
As white as chalk, laid my wile’s bones ! 
Then in my sorrow and distress, 

T come right to this wilderness, 

And here I mean to spend my lif, 

In gittin vengeance for my wife. 

Sence then, about these woods I ’ve bin, 
A killin Ingins when 1 kin.’ 

The hunter’s cheeks were all bedewed ; 
He silently indulged his mood, 

And the attentive stranger’s face 
Betrayed a sympathetic trace.’ 


£In vengeful thoughts he found relief, 
And soon suppressed his transient grief; 
His usual firmness now renewed, 
His tale of wo he thus pursued ; 
* Yes, friend ; about three years ago, 
I went to kill a deer or so ; 4 
We thought there was no Ingins near — 
My wife, she wanted some fresh deer ; 
I wounded one, he run so fur 
Night come afore I was aware ; 
Well, jist at dark, I overtuck 


This strikes us as a rude but forcible picture of one of the sanguinary sights so often seen in those 
dark and perilous days. The ‘ Forest Rangers’ is published by Wricut anp LEGe, of Columbus, 
Ohio. We are notaware that the work is for sale in this city. 


‘ CLAIMS OF THE MIssIONARY ENTERPRISE ON THE MEDICAL PRoression.’— This is the title 
of an Address recently delivered before the Temperance Society of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New-York, by Danret J. Maccowan, M. D. It 
assumes the ground that pagan lands present a wide field for scientific research ; that not only their 
peculiar diseases, which must be studied abroad to be studied successfully, but also their botany, 
zoélogy, mineralogy, and kindted themes, will prove interesting and profitable subjects to the mis- 
sionary physician. Professional inducements to foster the work of the missionary are also argued 
from its connection with grave problems in physiology, to say nothing of the spiritual influence 
which may be exerted in a sphere of extended usefulness. Itis a gratifying fact, and one which 
speaks well for the tendencies of the medical profession, that many of the physicians and surgeons 
of England, and those of our own country who have shed lustre upon the science of healing, have 
generally been Christians. We commend this Address to the reader, assured that he will find it 


neither uninteresting nor uninstructive. Messrs. Saxton anD MILEs, Broadway, are the pub- 
lishers. 


‘Dream or Heaven.’— Mr. C. C. P. Moony, at the office of Mr. S. N. Dicktnson, Boston, has 
published in an exceedingly neat and tasteful pocket-volume, ‘ The Dream of Heaven, or the Sis- 
ter’s Tale,’ with an Introduction by Rev. H. WinsLow; a ‘ Premonition of Eternity,’ ‘ The 


Impassable Bridge,’ and the ‘ Remarkable Trance of Rev. WiLL1AM TENNENT, who for three days 


was apparently lifeless.’ This miniature-book possesses decided interest, and will find many 
readers. 
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‘ ENGLAND AND THE ENGLisu.’— Mr. C. Epwarps Lester, author of ‘ The Glory and Shame 
of England,’ has just put forth, through the tasteful care of the Messrs. LANGLEY, two handsome 
volumes, which he entitles ‘ The Condition and Fate of England.’ The volumes are subdivided 
into eleven parts, or ‘ books,’ into which are huddled ‘ extracts from every where and every thing,’ 
all tending to set forth and present a view of the power and magnificence of the British empire, 
with illustrations of the spirit of the feudal and of the modern age; the general condition of the 
mass of the British people in past ages ; their burdens and sufferings during centuries of unrelieved 
oppression ; the wrongs and oppression under which a majority of the British people are now suf- 
fering ; a reply to the author of ‘ The Fame and Glory of England Vindicated ;’ the sufferings and 
crime caused by oppressing the people; glances at the woes and struggles of Ireland under the 
tyrannical power of England; the feelings of the people in view of their oppression, and their 
determination to resist it; the opposition of the aristocracy to the liberties of the people, and their 
determination still to keep them in subjection; the progress of the democratic principle throughout 
the world, and especially in Great Britain; and the final issue of the conflict— Reform or Revolu- 
tion. Such is a synopsis of the contents of a work to which we may hereafter find space and occa- 
sion more particularly to advert. The engraved title-pages to the two volumes are from admirable 
drawings by CHapMAN, representing a noble British man-of-war in full sail, and the same proud 
ship on a lee-shore, amidst the ‘ trampling surf’ of a rock-bound coast. 


‘ Hert Somnta: RecREatrIONs oF A Sick Room.’ — Thus is entitled a modest and meritorious 
little collection of brief pieces, in prose and poetry, recently sent forth from the press of Mr. R. 
Nortuway, of Utica, in this State. The writer, evidently a scholar and a gentleman of great sen- 
sibility, in a tasteful dedication to the Hon. Joseru Story, pronounces them ‘ humble illustrations 
of Life as it is, in some of its infinitely varying phases.’ They are printed, he says, but not published, 
being intended only for the inspection of a few friends. They were not written, he adds, ‘in the 
soft obscurity of pleasant and tranquil retirement, nor under the shade of academic bowers; but 
amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and sorrow.’ We have perused several of the 
poems in this collection with pleasure. ‘The Rose of Sharon,’ and‘ The Garden of Spices,’ 
Hebrew eclogues, are something more than mere paraphrases; while the ‘ records of affection,’ as 


the ‘ Lines to the Memory of a Deceased Son,’ ‘ Berkshire Vale,’ and kindred effusions, are imbued 
with deep feeling. 


‘JouRNAL AND Letters oF Samvet CurweEn.’ — This work is very similar in character to the 
Journal and Letiers of Peter Van Scuaack, published not long since, and noticed at the time in 
these pages. Mr. CoRWEN was an American refugee in England from seventeen hundred and 
seventy-five to seventeen hundred and eighty-four, and his papers comprise remarks on the promi- 


nent men and measures of that interesting period. We have derived satisfaction from a perusal of 


this book, which beside the clear picture that it affords of the high spirit of the writer, throws also 
incidental light upon the character of his brethren in exile. A supplement to the work contains a 
brief account of every prominent loyalist, as well as of other persons of note mentioned in the 


volume. The compiler and editor is Mr. GEorGE ATKINSON WaRp, and Messrs. C. 8S. Francis 
AND ComPaANny are the publishers. 


‘Tue BricanpD: A PorM, BY EMERSON BENNETY.’— Facing the copy-right record of this little 
‘ poeticle pamphlick,’ as Mr. YELLowpLusH would term it, we find the following sentence: ‘In 
presenting this litle poem to the public, the author would simply state, that at the time of its com- 
mencement, nothing was more foreign to him than the idea of publishing it, which would never 
have been done except at the solicitation of many friends.’ Ah! the old story about the ‘ solicita- 
tions of friends.’ Well; we are sorry the writer paid any attention to his ‘solicitors;’ for they 
treated him very unhandsomely. Why could n’t they permit him to remain guiltless of ink-shed? 


Mr. Cotman’s Books FoR CHILDREN. — The little people will have good cause for gratitude to 
Mr. Samvet Cotman, for the beautiful and cheap little books which he has put forth for their 
amusement and instruction. ‘Aunt Mary’s Library for Young Children ’ will come to be a very 
renowned collection in certain quarters, if such capital little books as ‘ Useful Short Stories,’ the 
‘ Child’s Book of Songs,’ and ‘ The Little Gift,’ comprising selections from ‘ The Child's Gem,’ are 
to be followed by others of alike description. These contain very entertaining and pleasant reading, 
are admirably printed, and embellished with numerous engravings. 
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‘ Jctta oF Bat.’ — This story of the martyrs in the days of Nero was doubtless suggested by 
the ‘ Palmyra Letters.’ Aside from the narrative, which although simple possesses the interest of 
a romance, the work affords a faithful and condensed view of the history and spirit of the remote 
time in which the scene is laid. ‘I may perhaps be accused,’ says the author in his preface, ‘ of 
assigning too prominent a position to Christianity in the times embraced within the period of this 
narrative. That this is not the case is clear, I think, from the circumstances connected with the 
persecution which arose immediately after the burning of Rome, to which I have alluded in another 
place. The records of the New Testament will serve to convince us that some of the first triumphs 


of the Cross were gained among the Roman soldiery.’ Messrs. Saxton anD MiLEs, Broadway, 
are the publishers. 


Book or CaGE-Brrps. — With the taste for cage-birds which abounds in our cities, and which is 
increasing we believe every where among us, this volume will be considered as supplying an 
important desideratum. The work is written by an eminent practical ornithologist, and contains a 
complete and practical treatise on the various birds which are to be found, singly and collectively, in 
an American aviary. The portion devoted to the Canary-bird embraces a faithful description of its 
character and habits ; while in the close of the volume will be found a catalogue of the various arti- 
cles adapted to the rearing and keeping of Canary and other song-birds, which the publisher, 
Mr. Bernard Duke, of Philadelphia, always keeps on hand, of the best quality and in the largest 
variety. The volume is admirably printed upon a large clear type and excellent paper. 


Lapigs’ ANNUAL REGISTER. — Messrs. OT1s, BROADERS AND CoMPANy, Boston, have published 
a very useful and interesting work, in ‘ The Lady’s Annual Register and Housewife’s Almanac’ for 
1543. Weshould ‘very much like to know,’ as the song goes, what ‘ there is not in this compact 
litle volume; certainly nothing that a housewife can require, in the way of information on all 
domestic subjects; from the cooking in every way of fish, flesh and fowl, down to the simplest 
soup and most general gravy; all pleasantly interspersed, moreover, with records of the months ; 
advice and lessons social and matrimonial; and matters historical, literary, romantic, humorous, 
and in one word, entertaining. We will not speak of the wood-cuts, save to ask the reader to 
look at the picture of January, and see if its faithfulness does not make him shake as with an ague. 


ATTRACTIONS OF LancuaGE.— We are favorably impressed, on a very cursory perusal cer- 
tainly, with a work from the press of Messrs. Arwoop, at Hamilton, (N. Y.,) entitled: ‘ Attractions 
of Language, or a popular view of Natural Language, in all its varied displays in the animate and 
inanimate world ; and as corresponding with Instinct, Intelligence, and Reason; a physiological 
description of the organs of voice ; an account of the origin of artificial, spoken language ; and a 
brief analysis of alphabetical sounds. By Bensamtin F. Taytor, A. M. With an Introduction by 
AsaneL C. Kenprick, A. M., of Hamilton College.’ The volume is illustrated by several clear 
engravings. It deserves, however, a better typographical garb and whiter and finer paper. 


PorsoneD Smoked BreEeF.— Document Number Fourteen from the Board of Aldermen of this 
city contains a ‘ Report upon the Effects of Poisonous Smoked Beef,’ by Doctors Minturn, Post, 
Hosack, and CuILton, printed under the direction of the Committee on Arts, Sciences, and 
Schools. It embraces a detailed description of the experiments which were made to detect the 
poisonous material which produced such alarming effects, and the results to which they tended. 
The document, in itself very interesting, is yet more worthy of wide dissemination on the ground 
of its importance to the health and life of our citizens. It will doubtless be reprinted in other cities. 


DzrerRrep Noricss.—The following publications were received at too late an hour for adequate notice 
in the present issue: ‘Wing-and-Wing, or Le Feu-Follet,’a Tale by J. Fanrmong Coopsr, Esquire; pro- 
nounced ‘one of the writer’s best productions,’ and issued in a neat form by Messrs. Lzra anv Bran- 
CHARD, Philadelphia, for fifty cents; ‘The Professions,’ an Oration by Groner W. Burnap, Esq.; and 


the ‘Sixth Annual Report of the Vermont Asylum for the Insane.’ 
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